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To record the praises of departed worth, and to preserve from oblivion the 
principal incidents in the lives of those whose example may benefit pos- 
terity, is the noblest use of biography. Much has already been written 
concerning the late popular minister of Surrey Chapel; and of this not a 
little of it needs correction.* The present sketch, brief as it must neces- 
sarily be, will at least have its use in curing this evil, and be entitled to the 
praise of fidelity. 

RowLanpD - et was a descendant of a family of great respectability in 
the county of Salop—the Hills of Hawkstone. Its antiquity can be traced 
back as far as the reign of our king Edward the First, (a.p. 1272,) at 
which period they became distinguished among the gentry of the north. 
From the marriage of Humphrey Hill with a daughter of John Bridde, Esq. 
maternally descended from the ancient earls of Chester, sprang several 
branches, which were dispersed into different parts of the kingdom. One of 
the younger sons of this prolific marriage, was father to Sir Rowland Hill, 
the first Protestant Lord Mayor of London—an office which he filled twice ; 
first in the reign of Henry VIII. by whom he was knighted, and afterwards 
in the short reign of Edward VI. 

During the reign of William the Third, (1700,) the Right Honourable 
Richard Hill was deputed to the embassy at Brussels, and appointed pay- 
master to the army in Flanders. He was afterwards sent on several 
embassies by Queen Anne; was made a Lord of the Treasury, one of the 
Council of Prince George of Denmark, and a member of the Privy Council 
of her Majesty. Surviving his royal mistress, he became a personal 
favourite with George I. who conferred the dignity of Baronet on his 
nephew and heir at law, Rowland Hill, the father of the venerable and 
benevolent minister of Surrey Chapel. 

The Rev. Rowtanp H1 1, the subject of this memoir, was the third of five 
brothers, Richard, John, Rowland, Brian, and Robert. The eldest of them, 
who succeeded his father in the title and estates, is still well remembered as 
Sir Richard Hill, Baronet of Hawkstone, who, in six successive parliaments, 
represented the county of Salop; and, dying without issue, was succeeded 
in the family honours by his brother, the late Sir John Hill, the father of 
the present Lord Hill; an officer, who has gained for himself and his 
country unfading honours, in the late Peninsular war, and is now raised to 
the dignified .rank of Commander-in-chief of the British army. Brian and 
Robert were both ministers of the established church. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the lineage of the family, we now pass 
on to trace the history of the late highly respected minister of Surrey 
Chapel. He was born at Hawkstone, the family mansion, a few miles 





* The Georgian Era; Mr. Jay’s Funeral Sermon; the Congregational Magazine ; the 
Evangelical Register; the Patriot Newspaper ; the Christian Advocate, &c. &c. have all 
fallen into mistakes, and some of a very glaring kind ! 
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from Shrewsbury, on the 23d of August, 1744. The rudiments of his edu- 
cation were acquired at the Grammar-school of that town, from whence, at 
@ proper age, he was removed to Eton, where he continued about four 
years, after which he went to Cambridge, to perfect his studies, and entered 
a student of St. John’s College, at which time he was just turned eighteen 
years of age. We have it from under his own hand, that he here com- 
menced an acquaintance with the late Mr. Simpson, afterwards of Maccles- 
field, author of the “‘ Plea for Religion and the Sacred Writings.” ‘ Being 
of the same college,” says Mr. Hill, ‘‘ our custom was to read with each 
other the Greek Testament, and other evangelical publications; these 
meetings we always concluded with prayer. The University, then, was 
almost in total darkness. No wonder, therefore, if, for such exercises, and 
for some other strong symptoms of a methodistical bias, we were speedily 
marked, and had the honour of being pointed at as the curiosities of the 
day. This did good. Others soon joined us, to the number of ten or 
twelve. Some of them were Nicodemian disciples; others have proved 
bold and useful ministers; and some of them, I trust, have been taken 
to glory.”* 

t was during his residence at Eton, that Mr. Hill’s mind was first seriously 
impressed with a due concern for his best interests; and Mr. Jay tells us, that 
it was occasioned by his brother Richard reading to him a sermon, by Bishop 
Beveridge, founded on Johni. 29. ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” This important change led him to be much 
conversant with the writings of Hervey, Henry, Doddridge, and others of 
that class, and particularly with the Holy Scriptures, all of which tended to 
deepen his religious principles, and direct him in the way of truth and 
holiness. It was at dhis time (1762) that his brother Richard, who was 
eleven years older than himself, and decidedly evangelical in his sentiments, 
addressed to him a long and valuable epistle,+ which he preserved through life, 
as akind of vade mecum. It is unquestionably an extraordinary production 
to come from such a quarter, and it tended greatly to establish his mind in 
the ways of righteousness. His residence at Eton was an important crisis 
of his life. It brought him into contact with the sons of many of our nobi- 
lity; and it was in collision with these young men, that he attained the wit 
which ever afterwards enlivened his conversation. But, what was of more 
consequence to him and to the world, he at this juncture learnt to frown at 
folly and vice, without weakening his cause by intemperate anger at those 
who were guilty of them. This decision of mind, combined with a vivacity 
of manner and an archness of countenance, soon enabled him to overcome 
the embarrassment of an Eton initiation, and acquired for him the confi- 

‘dence and esteem of the sober-minded, of both tutors and students. The 
latter, generally, were far from being pleased with his strict notions of 
virtue, and the studied morality of his conduct. His growing regard to 
the doctrines of evangelical truth still more surprised and provoked them. 
But he soon began to blend with them so much wit, and advocate them 
with so much wisdom and warmth, that he often silenced where he could 
not convince ; and conciliated the regard even of those who continued 
averse to the strictness of his maxims and morals. This will assist us in 
accounting for his conduct while finishing his education at the University 
of Cambridge. 





~* Journal of a Tour to Scotland, p. iv. 
+ This Letier will be found at lng in the Memoir of Mr. Hill, prefixed to his 
* Fifteen Sermons,” now being published by J. Bennett, Ivy Lane. 
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Before Mr. Hill had completed his collegiate studies, he had preached 
both in the prison, and in private houses in Cambridge, and in the Moor- 
fields Tabernacle, and Chapel of Tottenham-court-road, London; the con- 
sequence of which uncanonical way of proceeding, may be gathered from 
the following lines written by himself. ‘‘ During my residence at this seat 
of learning, even drunkenness and whoredom were deemed less exception- 
able practices in a candidate for the ministry, than visiting the sick and 
imprisoned, and expounding the Scriptures in private houses. For these 
last-mentioned offences, I met with no less than six refusals, before I gained 
admission into the ministry of the Established Church.” However, he suc- 
ceeded at last, being ordained a Deacon of the Church of England by 
Dr. Moss, then Bishop of Bath and Wells; having previously taken the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

At the time Mr. Hill obtained ordination, and quitted the University, the 
celebrated George Whitefield was in the zenith of his popularity; but the 
impaired state of his health soon afterwards induced him to take repeated 
voyages across the Atlantic, and in 1770 he ended his days in that country. 
Mr. Hill had already preached in his chapels—espoused his cause, and 
defended his character, through the medium of the press—and shewn a 
warm attachment to the interest of Calvinistic Methodism. His accession 
to it was courted by Mr. Whitefield’s friends, and for some time it remained 
doubtful whether he would not ultimately fix his residence in that camp, 
and become Mr. Whitefield’s successor. His own family, on the other 
hand, and his father in particular, discovered great aversion to this. 
Mr. Toplady, too, who had held him in high esteem, now began to shew 
both alarm and displeasure. They all pronounced his methodism to be 
very immethodical : they feared lest his eccentric spirit should lead him to 
a departure from the church altogether; and were displeased that he had 
so earnestly and so openly countenanced dissent from the Establishment. 
That the heedless zealot, as they called him, was not cut off as a hopeless 
branch, and left to take root and flourish where he could, or wither through 
the want of stability and support, has been ascribed to the earnest interces- 
sion of his brother Richard, whose devoted attachment to him, and whose 
hope of his ultimate success as a Christian minister, no deviation from 
canonical rules could have power to abate, much less finally extinguish. 

At length an end was put to all further negociations between Mr. Hill 
and the Tabernacle managers, and in such a way as to decide the former 
in continuing to be nominally a clergyman of the church of England. 
And, now, for about a dozen years after Mr. Whitefield’s death, he prose- 
cuted his favourite plan of itineracy, preaching wherever he could gain an 
audience ; resuming, at stated periods, the services of the London and 
Bristol tabernacles. ‘‘ His condition in life,” says Mr. Jay, ‘his youth, 
the sprightliness of his imagination, the earnestness of his address, pro- 
duced an amazing attention and effect. He preached in the streets, on the 
quays, (of Bristol,) and at Kingswood among the colliers. He spread 
through the several neighbouring counties of Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and 
Gloucestershire. In the latter county many were awakened, and truly con- 
verted to God ; where, by his labours also, several congregations, now large 
and flourishing, were founded. One of these was established at Wotton 
Underedge. This drew much of his regard. He there built a tabernacle, 


“and attached to it a dwelling-house, which he always afterwards con- 


tinued to occupy as the centre of his retreat and excursions when in 
the country.” 
Mr. Hill lost his father about the year 1780, and soon after he projected the 
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building of Surrey Chapel, the first stone of which was laid in 1782, and the 
building completed in the Spring of 1783. It was opened for public worship - 
on Whit-Sunday, June the 8th, 1783, on which occasion Mr. Hill delivered a 
discourse, founded on 1 Cor. i. 23,24, which he afterwards published, under 
the title of ‘* Christ Crucified, the Sum and Substance of the Scriptures.” 
From this time to the period of his death, an interval of fifty years, he con- 
tinued to pass the winter half of the year in town, preaching statedly at 
Surrey Chapel, where the congregation was always numerous, and supply- 
ing the pulpit the other months by a succession of popular ministers from 
the country, mostly of the non-conformist class of peedo-baptists. 

About the time when Mr. Hill opened Surrey Chapel, he married Miss 
Mary Tudway, sister of Clement Tudway, M.P. for Wells, by whom he had 
no issue. Mrs. Hill died a few years back. 

It has been remarked by one who was well acquainted with Mr. Hill’s 
history, that ‘‘ few ministers of the Gospel have had to sustain the scorn- 
ful brunt of opposition, to contend against religious animosity, and to‘ 
bear on through good report and evil report, through so long and active a 
career as he did. The independent and ambiguous ecclesiastical position 
which he assumed, as theoretically a churchman, and practically a dis- 
senter—a dissenter within the church, a churchman among dissenters— 
necessarily involved him, especially in the earlier part of his career, in 
continual polemic skirmishing. His very catholicism sometimes put on an 
aggressive form, for of nothing was he so intolerant as of sectarianism. 
But while he thus made himself many opponents, his blameless character 
precluded his having any personal enemies. The sarcastic or censorious 
polemic was forgotten in the warm-hearted philanthropist.” 

In 1790, Mr. Hill published his ‘‘ Warning to Professors,”—containing 
Observations on the Nature and Tendency of Public Amusements ; 
a pamphlet of great value, in which he took a review of Theatrical Exhi- 
bitions, Operas, Concerts, and Musical Meetings, Revels, Horse-racing, 
the Card-table, Ball-room, &c. &c. the evil tendency of all which he very 
convincingly shewed, and their inconsistency with the Christian profession. 
The pamphlet was so well received, that it has reached a third edition. 
Some reflections incautiously dropt in it, however, embroiled him with the 
dissenters, whom he was considered to have unjustly attacked, He ten- 
dered an apology for this in two Letters addressed to Mr. George Burder, 
and printed as an Appendix to the third edition of the pamphlet, in which, 
among other things, he says,— 


*¢ As to the Dissenters, as a body, I have pleaded their cause a thousand times: I con- 
. sider, and lament how much the gospel is wanting in the Established Church, and that, 
if a set of zealous well-minded people did not act for God, under the protection of tole- 
ration, thousands and tens of thousands might have been left to perish through a lack of 
knowledge, who are now converted to God through their instrumentality, and are con- 
strained to live to his glory. And, for these my sentiments, no wonder that the bigoted 
high-church-man has magenly favoured me with his sharp reproof. But bigots are 
bigots of every party ; it is folly to suppose that any can escape their angry bite, but 
as you join the party to which any of them may belong.” 

In the year 1798, having travelled through the greater part of England and 
Wales, preaching the Gospel, and taken a journey to Ireland, Mr. Hill accepted 
the pressing solicitation of Messrs. Robert and James Haldane, to pay a visit 
to Scotland, where the clergy of the established church had sunk into a 
Jamentable state of luke-warmness and indifference. He accordingly took 
his departure from Wotton Underedge, on the evening of Lord’'s-day, 
July 15th, in his own one-horse chaise, accompanied only by his man- 
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servant, and preaching at all the principal towns in his way thither, reached 
Edinburgh on the afternoon of Saturday, July 28th. Taking up his resi- 
dence at the hospitable abode of J. A. Haldane, Esq. in George-street, he 
commenced his spiritual campaign, by preaching on the following morning, 
in the circus, which was supposed to contain 2,500 people. 

Having spent two Sabbaths in Edinburgh, and preached almost 
daily during the week, Mr. Hill began to make excursions to different 
parts of the country, accompanied by Mr. Haldane, visiting Stirling, 
Dumblane, Crieff, Dunkeld, Perth, and Kinross, preaching at all these 
places, and returned to Edinburgh in :time to spend the third’ Lord’s- 
day there, namely, August 12th. His fame now began to spread abroad 
most rapidly, and. the places of worship were very inadequate to the num- 
bers that followed him. He next visited Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, 
Dumbarton, &c. and returned to Edinburgh on the following Saturday. 
But all attempts to preach within doors on the Lord’s-day evenings was 
now out of the question, and he was compelled to have recourse to the 
Calton Hill. The congregations increased from two thousand, to five—ten 
—fifteen—twenty thousand hearers, who listened with profound attention 
to his addresses. Mr. Hill appears to have been highly gratified at the 
reception he every where met with. Paisley, he describes, as the paradise 
of Scotland, adding, ‘“‘ My soul loves Paisley, for there I believe Christians 
love each other.” Of Glasgow, he says, ‘‘ The kindness and attention of 
magistrates and ministers, and of the people at large, will ever be remem- 
bered by me as a matter of thankfulness before God, and of deep humi- 
liation to my own mind for services so poor, among a people so affectionate 
and kind.” 

During the following week Mr. Hill visited Dundee, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to St. Andrew’s, of which he records— 

“Tt is true, indeed, that a few things fluttered about at the extremity of the evening 
congregation. A pleasant sunny day produced those butterflies, in human shape, who 
appeared vastly clever in their own conceits, and gave themselves such airs as might be 
expected from them ; consequently, entirely beneath our attention and regard. Notwith- 
standing, nothing can equal the pitiable situation of such hearers, as the lightness and fri- 
volity of their minds prevent them from all possibility of receiving good.—While mere 
froth floats upon the understanding, it requires almost more than a miracle of grace to 
persuade such “to watch unto prayer, and to give all diligence to make their calling and 
election sure.” 


On his return home from Scotland, accompanied by Mr. Haldane, 
Mr. Hill preached at Dunbar, Berwick, Alnwick, Newcastle, Durham, 
Darlington, Leeds, Sheffield, Rotherham, Derby, Coventry, Warwick, 
Evesham, and Painswick, reaching Wotton Underedge on Saturday, 
September 27th, where he found all well and in comfortable circumstances, 
which drew from him this pious ejaculation: ‘ Indulgent God, thy name 
be praised.” He then adds,— 

“Thus I have now finished a nine weeks’ gospel tour, of full 1,200 miles; have 
preached in much weakness to many thousands, and have been more or less engaged on 
different calls nearly eighty times, with no other calamity than a little indisposition for a 
few days,—without the least personal insult from any quarter, excepting a small share of 
a distant hiss of false aspersion, and, I trust, unjust reflection. For them, I only quote 
that “we cory of our Church Liturgy, “ Pardon our persecutors and slanderers, and 
turn their 


Shortly after his return home, Mr. Hill completed his Journal, and sent 
it into the North, to be printed among the people for whom it was designed ; 
but, as his preaching had made a considerable stir among all classes of reli- 
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gionists in that country, he was strongly advised to give further scope to dis- 
cussion ; with which he complied, throwing his Remarks into an Appendix 
to the Journal, which was considerably larger than the book itself. Tn this 
Appendix he descants, with the utmost freedom, on Episcopacy, Presby- 
terianism, and its various Secessions, Independency, Strict and Moderate, 
the Baptists, &c.; all of whom he finds wrong, and reproves with an unspar- 
ing hand. It cannot be denied, that this Appendix of 120 pages is replete 
with information on the ecclesiastical state of Scotland at the close of the 
last century: nor can it be doubted, that both his preaching and his 
writings were eminently calculated to produce, what was greatly needed,— 
an important reformation. The General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland 
took the alarm, and at their next annual meeting judged it necessary to 
issue a ‘‘ Pastoral Admonition.”. This was followed by an “Act of the 
General Associate Synod,” thundering out anathemas against promiscuous 
hearing, and lay-preachers, warning all persons under their inspection, 
against offending in these respects. Dr. Jamieson, an Anti-burgher 
minister, of Edinburgh, published some Remarks on the Journal, which 
drew from Mr. Hill a — of near 100 pages, 8vo. entitled, “ A Plea 
for Union, and for a Free Propagation of the Gospel: being an Answer to 
Dr. Jamieson’s Remarks on the late Tour of the Rev. R. Hill, addressed to 
the Scots Society, for Propagating the Gospel at Home.” It is incompatible 
with the design and limits of this short memoir, to enter into the merits of 
this controversy, in which Mr. Hill certainly displayed a degree of acute- 
ness and ability, such as he had not previously shewn. The Doctor, it must 
be admitted, was very angry that an Episcopalian should come among them, 
as he expressed himself, ‘‘ blackening them with his brush, and endeavour- 
ing to expose the Seceders to ridicule ;”—he accuses him of “ sneering at 
them,” complains of Mr. Hill’s ‘‘ extemporaneous effusions,”—and calls him 
a ‘ superstitious Episcopal :”—to all which the latter pleaded not guilty. 

About the same time that Mr. Hill was replying to Dr. Jamieson, he 
also published a ‘‘ Series of Letters, occasioned by the late Pastoral Admo- 
nition of the Church of Scotland ; as also their Attempts to Suppress the 
Establishment of Sabbath-schools: Addressed to the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel at Home,” 48 pages, 8vo. The “pamphlet consists of eight 
Letters, written during the year 1799, while engaged in making the second 
eoeromy tour of Scotland, and accordingly they are dated from Edinburgh, 

undee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Huntly, Glasgow, &c. &c. 

It appears from this Series of Letters, that Mr. Hill’s first visit to Scot- 
land had produced a mighty stir among the common people: thousands 
. now began to think, who never thought before ; and the clergy of the esta- 
blished church, who had settled on their lees, took the alarm, when they saw 
the people deserting them in thousands. Mr. Greville Ewing and Mr. Wm. 
Innes, two ministers of high respectability in the church of Scotland, finding 
that their labours among the people, now so anxious to hear the Gospel, were 
restricted by ecclesiastical laws, considered it their duty to resign their situ- 
ations as ministers of that church. The General Assembly, at the same time 
issued what was called ‘The Declaratory Act,” interdicting them, and all dis- 
senting ministers, from preaching in the pulpits of the establishment,—and 
thus a demonstration was fairly made of the commencement of a war of perse- 
cution. The “Pastoral Admonition,” taking advantage of the horrid scenes 
of slaughter and cruglty that had then recently been perpetrated in France, 
artfully introduced that subject, in order to alarm the fears and heighten 
the indignation of the people against those “vagabond itinerants,” and 

** self-authorized teachers,” who were now disturbing the peace of society 
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in Scotland. They were held up as persons notoriously disaffected to the 
civil constitution of the country, which, it was insinuated, was sufficiently 
proved by their enmity to its ecclesiastical establishment! and that they 
abused their liberty into “a cover for secret democracy and anarchy. 

Mr. Hill’s Letters are intended to repel these false, malignant, and ground- 
less charges, and to prove to the world that he and his friends were not 
those ‘“‘ monsters,” which the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
held them up to be. He charges this venerable body with “ wilful and 
deliberate slander ;” and tells them, in conclusion, that their furious zeal 
against Sunday-schools had sunk their own character to the lowest pitch, 
while it had enlarged the congregations of the dissenters almost univer- 
sally, and promoted aspirit of investigation and inquiry unknown before ; 
thus accomplishing the very end himself and friends most fervently desired. 
Mr. Hill thus takes his leave of the subject. 


“ Having thus freely delivered myself before the public, in vindication of my own 
aspersed character, and that of others, I have only to remark, that I should have been 
happy, if the cause would have admitted a softer style. But it has ever appeared to 
me, that language strong and pointed alone would bring matters to an issue. A style 
cold and tame, would have sounded like a tacit acknowledgment of guilt. That great 
and good man, Dr. Witherspoon, in his Ecclesiastical Characteristics, judged a still 
severer style of irony as absolutely necessary, years ago, when the Church of Scotland 
had not taken such rapid strides of declension as in the present day.” 


Mr. Hill’s attention was henceforth to be occupied with matters nearer 
home, and he found them of sufficient magnitude to engross it to the end 
of his days. 

In the early part of the present century, the British legislature passed 
“an Act to amend the Laws relating to Spiritual Persons holding of farms, 
and for enforcing the Residence of Spiritual Persons on their Benefices in 
England.” This Act had not long received the sanction of authority, when 
a’pamphlet made its appearance, of 112 pages, but without the author’s 
name, under the following title: ‘‘ Spiritual Characteristics, represented in 
an Account of a most curious Sale of Curates, by Public Auction, who were 
to be disposed of in consequence of the Clergy Residence Act: in which the 
original design and probablé consequences of that Law are laid before the 

ublic. Delivered in the similitude of a Dream. By an O_p Osserver. 
otto, Veluti in Speculum.” 

This most extraordinary production was fathered upon Mr. Hill; nor, 
indeed, is any thing more than internal evidence necessary to convince 
any one, acquainted with him and his writings, that in this there was 
‘no mistake.” After some prefatory observations respecting the passing 
of this Act, he tells his readers that he one night retired to rest, with his 
head brim-full of it, and had no sooner dropt asleep than he began dream- 
ing about the subject in a most extraordinary and impressive manner. 
He thought himself in a town of considerable size, and that a great abun- 
dance of the clérgy came into it from all quarters, mostly two by two: the 
generality of them exhibiting such sad and melancholy faces as he never 
before beheld. Some of them appeared most marvellously plump and of 
an enormous size, while their gloomy looks were expressive of the deepest 
sorrow. Many others of them appeared like jockeys in half ae 
These went stamping and roaring about, as though they were half mad, 
crying out at intervals, What shall I do! What shall I do! Each of 
these was attended by another, whose poverty-struck appearance, in the 
general, formed a striking contrast to the former—but all the motley group 
seemed equally downcast and demure. Inquiring what all this could 
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mean, he is told that the rectors were going to dispose of their curates by 
auction; and, prompted by curiosity, he attends the sale. Then follows 
the auctioneer’s harangue on the description of the articles he has to 
dispose of, the conditions of sale, &c. &c., and the business of the day 
begins. But let this suffice.—lIt is quite true, as one of his biographers 
observes, that Mr. Hill both said and did things which few other men 
could have done, without imprudence. Certain it is, that no noncon- 
formist, no infidel, ever sar ag libel against the Church of England half 
so pungent as this sale of curates! Availing himself of the prophet Jere- 
miah’s maxims of war, (chap. 1. 14,) he “ spared no arrows.” Wit, 
humour, ridicule, the taunting sarcasm, the indignant frown, and, at times, 
more cool reasoning, are each alternately called in to his aid. - Far be it 
from the writer of this article to accuse Mr. Hill of having exceeded the 
boundaries of truth and fact, or indulged in the language of caricature ; 
he only expresses his surprise how, with such views as he manifestly enter- 
tained of the system, Mr. Hili could continue to cling to it as he did :— 
this is a problem which it would require the skill of an CEdipus to solve. 

Mr. Hill’s “ Village Dialogues,” first published in two volumes, 12mo. 
and afterwards enlarged to three, are generally considered to be his 
ablest work. They have been deservedly popular, have passed through a 
great number of editions, but, having been stereoty some ten or a 
dozen years ago, the number of impressions cannot be judged of by the 
pik. They certainly display an intimate acquaintance with the Holy 

riptures, as well as the workings of the human mind; and the author’s 
occasional strictures on Socinianism, as well as certain other isms, render 
them highly instructive and useful. 

Having briefly adverted to the chief of Mr. Hill’s published pieces, it 
now only remains to speak of his personal character, and talents as a 
preacher. In him no ordinary portion of natural shrewdness was com- 
bined with Christian simplicity and godly sincerity. These latter qualities 
sometimes laid him open to imposition. Intimate as was his acquaintance 
with men and things, he was not always quicksighted in reading the 
characters of men, and he often formed mistaken estimates. Benevo- 
lence, however, was a prominent feature in his character, and he suc- 
ceeded to a great degree in imbuing his congregation with his own spirit 
of liberality. The sum annually raised for charitable and religious in- 
- stitutions at Surrey Chapel, for many years past, is said to have been 
from 1500/. to 2000/.; and on two occasions, on which collections were 
made in the churches and chapels generally throughout the country, those 
at Surrey Chapel took the lead in their amount. The missionary cause had 
‘not a more zealous advocate than Mr. Hill; and the readiness with which 
he lent the use of his chapel to such societies as needed it for their 
anniversary meetings, was honourable to him. 

Mr. Jay, who must have known him intimately, tells us, that “he had 
an uncommon quickness of perception: a kind of intuition in apprehend- 
ing things to which he never seemed to apply himself. He was thoroughly 
versed. in civil and ecclesiastical history, and in casuistical and practical 
divinity ; and as to his knowledge of all the ordinary conceras of life, even 
down to trade and mechanism, nothing seemed to escape him; and the 
wonder of all who were familiar with him must have been—when, and where, 
and how, he gained, in such a course as his, such a variety and extent of 
in St 
His manner of preaching must be so well known to the present genera- 
tion as to render description almost unnecessary. During the greater part 
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of his ministry, he was often loud and vociferous—though he did not carry 
his vociferation through the whole of his sermon. Whitefield appears to 
have been his model, and, like him, Mr. Hill’s bursts were occasional, 
excited by the energy of feeling at the moment. In what he said, he was 
systematically immethodical—generally rambling and desultory, yet withal 
pithy and sententious ; often throwing out striking remarks, and occasionally 
interposing touches of genuine pathos, amidst much that bordered on the 
ludicrous. But, as one observes, even in his most grotesque sallies, there 
was a redeeming simplicity of purpose. and seriousness of intention. You 
felt that the preacher did not mean to trifle—that there was no attempt at 
display—no unhallowed familiarity in his feelings—or want of reverence for 
sacred things. His eccentricities, there is good reason to believe, were 
often a source of painful reflection to his own mind ; though to these, it is 
to be feared, he was indebted for much of his popularity. The singulari- 
ties of his style and manner, and the expectation of mere amusement, 
formed the main attractions to Surrey Chapel with vast numbers of those 
who frequented it; though his stated congregation, it may be hoped, went 
for nobler purposes. 

The following description of his person, extracted from the ‘‘ Georgian 
Era,” published two years ago, may not be unacceptable to such of our 
readers as had not the opportunity of knowing Mr. Hill personally in his 
latter days. 

“* Age, while it has rendered his appearance venerable, has broken his 
voice, rendered his enunciation indistinct, and even deprived him of those 
few graces of action, with which, in his prime, he was accustomed to adorn 
his homely, yet, notwithstanding the eccentricities with which they abounded, 
sensible and practical discourses. About thirty years ago, he was a remark- 
ably handsome man, of a tall commanding stature ; with highly expressive 
features, a keen searching eye, and a singularly fine nose, which was bold 
and aquiline, but in exact proportion to his face. His voice, too, was very 
powerful, and, at times, extremely melodious. When he first entered his 
pulpit, his nervous agitation was often extreme, and every member of his 
body seemed to shake. He gave out his text indistinctly, and almost 
inaudibly, and it was only as he proceeded that his tones rose, and he 
became colloquial or humorous. He had the art of instantly arresting the 
attention of his hearers; and as he seemed to address them from the 
fervour of his own feelings, he often produced a strong effect on theirs. 
His action, too, though often ludicrously distorted , would, sometimes, when he 
leaned forward on the sconces of the pulpit, become truly graceful and dignified.” 

Such, in fine, was Rowland Hill. A life of temperance, and exertion, 
and cheerfulness, conduced, under the blessing of God, to secure and per- 


petuate a high degree of health; so that he was rarely, through life, laid — 


aside from his much-loved work of preaching the Gospel. He attained a 
fine old age, which it was delightful to look upon. He continued to preach 
till within ten days of his death; and though his physical powers had long 
been in a declining state, his intellectual energies remained almost unim- 
paired to the end of his mortal career. His last sermon was preached on 
Lord’s day, March 31st, 1833; but some days after this, he addressed the 
teachers of the Sunday School Union; and on the evening of Thursday, 
April the 11th, he breathed his last, at his town residence in Blackfriars 
Road, after an illness of about a week, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
He was interred in Surrey Chapel, in a vault immediately beneath the 
pulpit, on the morning of Friday, April 19th, when his friend, Mr. Jay, of 
Bath, preached his funeral sermon. 
2D. SERIES, NO, 30.—VOL. III. 2k 174.— VOL, Xv. 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE SCHELDT. 
(WITH A CHART OF THE RIVER.) 

A general history of the principal rivers of 
the world, is gt ForFa in English lite- 
rature. Properly executed, on a moderate 
seale, it would prove of great utility to 
young students, as a book of practical 
Instruction in geography ; while to persons 
en in trade, or about to travel, the 
in ion conveyed in such a work could 
not fail to be particularly beneficial. 

Some rivers possess an extraordinary 
degree of interest, from the historical facts 
connected with them; and some derive 
considerable importance from political cir- 
cumstances. In these respects, no river has 
engaged a greater share of the public atten- 
tion, or been oftener made the subject of 
dispute between neighbouring nations, than 
the Scheldt, 

This celebrated stream has its rise in 
Picardy, in France, near Chastelet ; and, at 
no great distance from the sources of two 
other rivers, the Somme and the Oyse. 
This proximity induced Louis XIV. to 
devise the project of forming a junction of 
the three rivers, so as to constitute a for- 
midable barrier against any irruption into 
France on the side of Flanders. t, after 
the peace of Utrecht, which allayed the 
fears excited by the victories of Eugene 
we Marlborough, the scheme was laid 
aside. 

The Scheldt first enters the Netherlands 
in the A gesume of Cambresis, and, having 
collected several subsidiary streams, it be. 
comes deep and navigable at Cambray, to 
which city it affords both trade and pro- 
tection, not only by enabling the inhabit- 
ants to profit by their manufactures, but to 
— for their security in case of need, 
y inundating the country. The emperor 
Charles V. perceiving the natural adie. 
tages of this situation, resolved to make 
Cambray a place of great strength ; and he 
executed this resolution so well, that the 
French never could take the city till 
the year 1667, when it was carried by 
assault. 

From this place, the Scheldt, now aug- 
mented by some lesser rivers, passes on to 
Bouchain, where it receives a river from 
Arleux, and then, taking a northerly direc- 
tion, it runs through Valenciennes, a city of 
great strength, and importance as a place of 
trade, having no less than ten handsome 
bridges across the river, besides numerous 
drawbridges over the canals. The French 
took Valenciennes by storm, in 1677 ; and 
_ the confederated arms of England and 
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Austria, under the command of the duke of 
York, reduced it in 1794. 

At Condé the Scheldt receives the river 
Aisne, and then flows on to Tournay, but 
apne to reaching that place it is joined 

y the » a river as large and as navi- 
gable as itself, which, in its course from the 


province of Artois, through Arras 
and Douay; the first place famed for its 
tapestry, and the last for its English college 
of Jesuits. 

At Tournay, the Scheldt has a noble ap- 
—* and contributes very much to the 

uty and strength of that citadel, the 
master-piece of the great engineer, Vauban. 
From hence, the stream, collecting fresh 
supplies in its progress, advances to Oude- 
narde, renowned in military annals for the 
battle fought in its neighbourhood by the 
illustrious Marlborough. The river now 
rolls on in majestic grandeur to Ghent, the 
ancient capital of Flanders, and still the 
largest city in that country, for the extent of 
its lines of fortification, the circumference 
of which is little short of sixteen miles. 
Ghent may properly be called the city of 
many waters, for there flow into the heart 
of it, the Scheldt, the Lys, and other rivers, 
over which there are constructed within the 
walls twenty-six considerable bridges, be- 
sides not less than one hundred smaller 
ones in the precincts. There are, also, at 
Ghent, numerous canals from Bruges, 
Ostend, Sluys, and other places. 

On leaving this great, though by no 
means strong city, the Scheldt now pursues 
its magnificent course to Dendermonde, 
where it receives the river Dender, from 
the city of Aeth ; and somewhat further on, 
the Durme, and the Eycke from Brussels, 
Lourain, and Mechlin. 

Thus enlarged, to a degree that forbids 
the construction of a bridge over the con- 
fluent streams, the Scheldt rolls sluggishly 
on to Antwerp, formerly the emporium of 
commerce, and capable of containing in its 
bosom an innumerable quantity of shipping, 
without regard to the burden. This city, 
till the close of the sixteenth century, was 
considered one of the strongest places in 
Europe. Its reduction in 1585 by the 
duke of Parma, was a masterly stroke of 
military skill. The only means he had of 
gaining the city was by cutting off sup- 
plies ; but as the Dutch had the command 
of the sea, this could not be easily done. 
To render the blockade complete, there- 
fore, and starve the inhabitants into a sur- 
render, the duke caused a boom of im- 
mense magnitude to be thrown over the 
Scheldt, below the city; an undertaking. 
which even many scientific men considered 
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as impracticable, and others as visionary. 
The Dutch made many attempts to destroy 
or force the barrier, but failed in all their 
efforts ; and the garrison of Antwerp, after 
a most glorious defence, was compelled to 
surrender. The conqueror having expe- 
rienced so much difficulty in gaining pos- 
session of Antwerp, resolved to secure the 
place by all the. powers of art. For this 
purpose, he caused the citadel to be erected, 
and other formidable works to be con- 
structed by the ablest engineers of that 
period, 

Notwithstanding all this, Antwerp never 
made any very conspicuous figure, as a 
military position; and when the French 
a before it in the revolutionary war, 
they found the capture a very easy achieve- 
ment. The case, however, was very differ- 
ent when the possession of the citadel 
became an object of such importance to 
the new Belgian monarchy, that a French 
army was sent on pur to reduce this 
celebrated fortress. e citadel, indeed, 
was gained; but the future historian will, 
perhaps, be led, upon a review of all the 
ae 4 of this memorable transaction, to 
make it doubtful whether the meed of glory 
does not rather belong to those who de- 
fended, than those who subdued the citadel 
of Antwerp. 

It is not generally known that this cele- 
brated city owed its commercial rise to 
England. The fact, however, is put be- 
yond a doubt, by a reference to history. 
Philip, surnamed the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy and Brabant, in the year 1446, gave 
privileges to the English nation, in the Low 
Countries ; these privileges were confirmed 
the same year by the burghers of Antwerp, 
who gave the English merchants a large 
house, called the Bourse ; and afterwards 
another, more convenient, spacious, and 
sumptuous, named the Court of Lier, and 
which the company enjoyed till the town 
was taken by the duke of Parma. When 
the above grant was made, there were not 
in Antwerp above six merchants, and, of 
these, not one had any concern in foreign 
commerce, The rest of the inhabitants 
were mean people, who carried on no trade 
themselves, but let out their houses to the 
English and other strangers, for depositing 
their goods. Shortly afterwards, the influx 
of foreign merchants was so great, that 
‘ house-room,’ says a writer of that time, 
‘waxed scant.’ In consequence, rents were 
raised, tolls and duties increased, to such a 
degree, that the Antwerpers, who, but a 
few years before, were either poor artificers, 
or lived by husbandry and keeping of 
cattle, began to grow exceedingly rich; 
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their old rotten houses, covered with thatch, 
were pulled down ; their waste ground was 
covered with good buildings; and their 
shipping increased in proportion. This 
prosperity, was not confined to Antwerp 
only, but extended to all the towns and 
places adjacent; so that within the com- 
pass of fifty years, a house that was before 
worth only forty dollars a year, was let at 
three hundred ; and in some situations, the 
advance of rent was so enormously ‘great, 
that a building which, within memory, 
could scarcely get a tenant at sixty dollars, 
was let for eight hundred. 

Of the importance attached to the Eng- 
lish visitors and settlers at Antwerp, a more 
striking proof cannot be given than what 
occurred in the reign of Edward VI. The 
emperor Charles V. having determined to 
establish the Inquisition at Antwerp, was 
earnestly solicited by the citizens, to give 
up that resolution, as one which, if carried 
into execution, would instantly prove the ruin 
of the place. Several of the German 
ptinces, also, interceded with the monarch, 
to the same purpose, but all to no effect ; 
for Charles, at the instigation of his spiritual 
advisers, considering it his duty to put 
down heresy, (qu. protestantism ?) turned 
a deaf ear to these petitions and remon- 
strances. As soon, however, as the mo- 
narch was apprised that all the English at 
Antwe all throughout the Low Countries, 
wg obliged to remove with their 
mercantile establishments, he listened to 
the voice of prudence, and the design was 
abandoned. 

From Antwerp to the sea, the whole 
river is studded with forts along each bank, 
and so placed as completely to command 
the passage. The principal of these are, 
Lillo on the right bank, and Liefkenshaek, 
right opposite, about midway between 
Antwerp, and the extreme point of South 
Beveland, where is erected another very 
strong fortress, called Batliz. 

Here the river splits into two branches, 
called the Western and Eastern Scheldt, and 
having received the Maes and the Rhine, 
the three united streams form, out of the 
flat and sandy district through which they 
flow, a number of islands, of different mag- 
nitudes, but of considerable importance. 
These islands, at the mouth of the Scheldt, 
constituted one of the principal provinces 
of the ancient ys as they now do of 
the kingdom of Holland. To this insular 

rovince, the name of Zealand, or the Land 
ae in the Sea, was very appropriately 
given, for such certainly they are, being 
only defended from the ocean by immense 
dykes, kept up at great expense. But 
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though these works are so high and broad, 
that two carriages may pass abreast on the 
top, the bulwarks are not always sufficient 
to withstand the gigantic fury of the waves. 
by their almost inaccessible 
situation, the Zealanders were the first to 
throw off the yoke of Philip II. and the 
8 les between them and the enterpris- 
ing jiards, produced some of the most 
singular scenes in the annals of the sixteenth 
century. 
Of these islands, Walcheren takes the 
decided lead, on account of its command. 
ing all the entrances into the Scheldt; and 
the facility of its communication with 
France, England, and other maritime 
States. Notwithstanding its importance, 
however, it is only nine miles in length, 
and eight in breadth ; so completely is it 
indebted for its greatness, to trade and 
commerce. The capital of the island, and 
also of the entire province of Zealand, is 
Middleburgh, a large, populous, and well- 
fortified city; with very handsome streets, 
and - magnificent buildings. Its situation 
in the centre of the island is its strength, 
for there is no —_ it till Flushing 
and Ramekins, which are its outworks, are 
reduced. This was one reason why queen 
Elizabeth took these as two of the caution- 
ary towns, for the security of the money 
she had lent the States General. The 
harbour of Middleburg is wholly artificial, 
for it enters from the sea on one side of 
the island, and passes out at another; that 
is, from Armuyden to Ramekins, which 
last is the port; and by a canal, the largest 
ships are safely brought up, not only to the 
city, but into the very streets, so that the 
merchants may have their goods landed at 
their own doors. Here are no less than 
twenty parish churches, and all well built. 
The principal edifice is very large, and has 
a tower so high and strong, that it is won- 
derful how a foundation could be found 
for it at a sufficient depth, and free from 
water. 

Middleburg, when in the possession of 
the Spaniards, ‘maintained a vigorous 
resistance against the Dutch, for the space 
of a year and a half; but at present its 
fortifications are much neglected. 

Flushing, though much smaller than 
Middleburg, far surpasses it in commercial 
consequence, owing to its being a naval 
station, and the commodiousness of its 
harbour. This was the birth-place of the 
great Admiral de Ruyter, so famous in the 
war between England and Holland in the 
seventeenth century. 

Flushing is also celebrated in history, 
_ and well deserves to be so, by its having 
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been the first place in the Netherlands that 
took up arms for liberty and religion, 
against the Spaniards. 

The island of Walcheren became the 
— scene of the unfortunate expe- 

ition to the Scheldt in the summer of 
1809, when the British government anti- 
cipated nothing less than the reduction of 
Antwerp, and the expulsion of the French 
from the Netherlands. After getting pos- 
session of Middleburg, Flushing, and other 
— a pestilential fever made such 

voc among the troops, that all the acqui- 
sitions were abandoned at the end of 
November, with nothing to console the 
nation for the expense and loss sustained 
by the enterprise. 

The island of South Beveland is of an 
oblong form, and considerably larger than 
Walcheren, though, from its confined situ- 
ation, it is of much less importance. It 
extends the whole way from Walcheren to 
the coast of Brabant, and in a manner con- 
nects them, being separated only by a nar- 
row channel from each. The capital of 
this island is Tergoes; which is chiefly 
noticed for a most singular achievement of 
the Spaniards, in their war with the Dutch ; 
when Tergoes was besieged by the latter. 

South Beveland had been formerly joined 
to the neighbouring island of Tolen, till a 
violent inundation forced a between 
them. Since that rupture, no one had 
attempted to cross on foot, till the Spanish 
commander conceived the bold idea. 
Having learned that a part of the channel 
was fordable, he selected three thousand of 
his best troops, and prevailed upon them to 
undertake the daring enterprise. They suc- 
ceeded ; and the mere sight of them was suf- 
ficient to dishearten the Dutch, to whom it 
seemed that nothing short of a miracle 
could have favoured the attempt. 

The quarter of the East Scheldt is 
formed on one side by a branch of that 
river, and on the other by one of the 
Maese. It contains three islands, 
Schouwen, or Duyvelandt, and Tolen ; 
besides which, there is a small one between 
the two last, called Philipsland. The three 
great islands extend in the above order, 
from the sea to the coast of Brabant. They 
are separated from each other by narrow 
and very shallow passages; which gave 
rise to an enterprise similar to, but still 
more daring, than the one executed for the 
relief of Tergoes. The island of Tolen, of 
which the Spaniards had possession, was 
separated ay areeee arm of the sea, from 
Duyvelandt, to which they wanted to 
transport themselves, There was a ford 
the whole way across, but so narrow, that 
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only three men could go abreast. The 
Dutch had covered the sea round it in 
every direction, with their ships and boats, 
which were employed incessantly in ha- 
rassing the Spaniards, to prevent their pas- 
sage ; while a strong body of troops were 
posted on the other side, to attack them the 
moment they should reach the landing- 
place. Notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, the Spanish soldiers, = advan- 
tage of a dark night, entered the ford, and 
made their way good, though not without 
some loss, through all the attacks of the 
naval forces. e Dutch troops, being 
mostly new levies, were so panic-struck at 
this intrepidity, that they fled with preci- 
pitation. In the same manner the Spa- 
niards passed over to Schouwen, in order 
to form the siege of Siericsee. Schouwen 
is a place of great strength, and divided 
from Walcheren by a good channel. Much 
of the trade carried on here, and at Armuy- 
den, is in refining salt for the pickling of 
herrings: this is done by dissolving bay- 
salt in sea-water; the brine of which is 
called salt-upon-salt. 

Immediately to the north of these islands, 
there are others belonging to the province 
of Holland, and formed by the united 
branches of the Maese and the Rhine: 
These are Goeree, Over Flackee, Brille, and 
Ysselmonde, On the canal, which bounds 
these to the north, stands Rotterdam. 

As the Rhine and the Maes, with the 
Scheldt, enter the sea in these provinces, 
a summary of those two great rivers may 
properly close the present description. 

Rhine rises in two branches at the 
foot of the Great St. Gothard, one of the 
Alps, near the canton of Uri in Switzer- 
land, and, running thence by the city and 
through the lake of Constance, enters Ger- 
many at the city of Basle, receiving in its 
course the Thur, the Lint, and the Aar, with 
several other considerable rivers from the 
same, or the neighbouring mountains. 
From Basle, the Rhine passes through 
Alsace, the Palatinate, and the countries of 
Spire, Mentz, Cologne, Juliers, and Cleves, 
entering the Dutch territory at Schen- 
kensans, in the province of Guelderland, 
where it parts into two branches: one 
which, turning to the west, is called the 
Wael, goes to Nimeguen, and from thence, 
by the Isle of Bommel, falls into the Maes 
at Gorcum ; the other branch, still retain. 
ing its patronymic of the Rhine, goes in a 
northern direction towards Arnheim: a 
little short of which place, however, it is 
parted again into two branches; one run- 
ning north-east to the Yssel, and so, passing 
by Doesburg, Zutphen, and Deventer, falls 


inte the Zuyder-Zee at Campen. The 
original stream (though now much reduced, 
yet still a large river) turns away westerly 
to Armheim, and from thence to Doosh- 
rwhyk, where it is divided again; and 
another large branch, now taking the name 
of the Leck, goes south-west towards 
Schoonhoven ; but between that place and 
Rotterdam it falls into the Maes. The 
parent Rhine, itself, thus reduced, goes 
north-west to Utrecht, and from thence 
again west to Leyden ; but by this time it is 
so drained by canals, some into the Zuyder- 
Zee, and some into the Haerlem Meer, 
that the remembrance of its original is in a 
manner lost, and it can hardly be said to 
= its name anywhere into the sea. 

is remarkable history of one of the 
first rivers in Europe is considered, aptly, 
by some German moralists, as exhibiting a 
striking picture of the life of man : which, 
taking its rise in obscurity and feebleness, 
expands into the activity of youth, reaches 
maturity, spreads as it grows old into 
various branches, and drops at last undis- 
tinguished in the great mass of mortality. 

The Maes (which, though a great river, is 
far inferior to the Scheldt and the Rhine) 
rises in Burgundy: thence pursuing its 
course through Champagne, and along the 
south side of Lorraine, and the countries of 
Luxemburg and Liege, enters the Dutch 
territory below Gueldres, whence it turns 
in a westerly direction towards the Grave, 
thence to Crevecceur, to Louvestein, and 
Heusden : and taking in the Wael and the 
Leck, the two branches of the Rhine 
already mentioned, it by Dordt, 
Rotterdam, and the Brille, into the ocean, 
being the best navigable river belonging 
properly to Holland, and esteemed a safer 

» at its mouth, than the Texel, though 
this last is much more frequented on 
account of the depth of its waters, and its 
immediate’ connexion with the extensive 
commerce of Amsterdam. 

The opening of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, was an object whicli the emperor 
— had much at heart; but finding it 
too difficult to be accomplished, he relin- 
quished the design. The French revolu- 
tionists, however, took it up; and this was 
made one of the ostensible pleas, for which 
England professed to enter into hostilities 
with the new republic at the beginning of 
1793. The cabinet of this country had, 
on former occasions, taken the part of 
Holland, against throwing open the 
Scheldt, and for reasons which generally 
appeared to be founded on the basis of 
sound national policy. The case now, 
however, is so much altered, that England 











and France have joined, to carry, by their 
united arms, the very object upon which 
the same powers would, in former times, 
have declared war against each other. 
Napoleon saw the advantage of re-estab- 
lishing Antwerp as a mart of commerce ; 
and no doubt can be entertained that he 
would have done this by drawing into the 
Scheldt the shipping of all nations, if am- 
bition had allowed him time to repose 
from the sanguinary career in which he 
delighted. But though that daring genius 
is no more, the spirit of the French nation 
remains the same; and the Scheldt, under 
that dominion, may possibly be employed, 
and that at no great distance oF time, 
to bring about the fall of the modern 
Carthage. 
ee 


CURSORY REMARKS ON SPIRITUOUS 
LIQUORS. 


Tuere is every reason to believe that the 
discovery of the art of distillation is one of 
the most fatal, as regards the health of the 
community, that ever the ingenuity of man 
devised ; and we feel no hesitation in con- 
demning the regular use of ardent spirits, 
being well assured that they are not at all 
adapted to strengthen or support the con- 
stitution, but that they rather undermine it, 
by slow or quick degrees, according to the 

uantity taken by the unhappy victim, who 
ries destroys health, reputation, and, ul- 
timately, life itself. 

The wisest of the medical profession join 
in reprobating this pernicious habit, as un- 
friendly to the human constitution ; and it 
has been proved by experiment, that the 
effects produced by administering ardent 
spirits to a horse, are as pernicious as those 
produced by giving them undoubted 


son, 

Phe celebrated John Hunter, on dissect- 
ing a man who had been much addicted to 
the use of spirituous liquors, found the 
blood converted into a kind of oily matter : 
and, how awful (though rare in compari- 
son with the great number of excessive 
spirit-drinkers) are those instances where 
individuals have been consumed by spon- 
taneous combustion; on which subject, 
M. Julia de Fortenelle, some time since, 
read a paper to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, in which fifteen cases are parti- 
cularly described; from the details of 
which, says Dr. Ure, the plain result was, 
that, “Generally those who have died by 

combustion have indulged in 
the excessive use of alcoholic liquors.’ How 
this mortal catastrophe takes place, we can- 
not explain, but it is very probable that it 
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depends upon a new arrangement of the 
elements previously existing in the human 
body. It is known by experience, that a 
considerable quantity of fuel is required to 
burn a corpse, yet this peculiar kind of 
combustion takes place without the pre- 
sence of any inflamed body to commence 
the incineration ; and the most combustible 
articles that have happened to be near, 
remain without being ignited. It is also 
remarkable, that the application of water 
does not extinguish this flame, but seems 
to increase it; and when the flame disap- 
pears, the combustion still proceeds within, 
until, in the course of a few hours, the 
principal residue is only greasy cinders, 
and an unctuous fatty matter, of a most 
foetid odour. When general combustion 
has commenced, there appears little or no 
probability of effecting a cure. 

What individual is there who can read 
the above details without shuddering, and 
particularly the man or woman who per- 
sists in drinking ardent spirits, by which 
they are more particularly exposed to this 
awful visitation of Providence? for, al- 
though such dreadful cases are rare, they 
nevertheless prove the liability of the 
human frame to become viciims to it, and, 
in all probability, in exact ratio to the 
quantity of alcoholic liquors we take in 
our drink. 

Perhaps the reader may say, that there 
is a material difference between taking raw 
spirit, and spirit diluted with water: to 
which I would answer, yes ; and if the bad 
effects of raw spirits be admitted, I would 
urge, that the same direful effects follow 
the excessive use of diluted spirits, as cer- 
tainly, though perhaps not so quickly: 
there is reason to believe that when spirit 
and water are conveyed to the stomach, 
the former quickly evaporates, and acts on 
the coats of the stomach as pure spirit ; at 
least, we know that spirit and water com- 
bine very imperfectly, and ought never to be 
taken by those who wish to preserve health 
and prolong life, except occasionally as a 
medicine ; when they are used in any other 
way, they stimulate the stomach and neigh- 
bouring viscera to an excessive and unna- 
tural action, impair the appetite, impede 
digestion, and lay the foundation of organic 
mischief in the most important of the di- 
gestive organs ; which effects follow the fre- 
quent use of spirits and water, as certainly as 
the spirit which is taken undiluted, Dr. 
Thomson says, ‘Although all the varieties of 
ardent spirits may be regarded as diluted 
alcohol, yet each has a peculiarity of ope- 
ration : thus, brandy is simply cordial and 
stomachic ; rum, heating and sudorific ; 
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gin and whiskey, diuretic ; arrack, styptic, 
heating, and narcotic, and ill adapted to 
European constitutions.” 

Many persons suppose that spirits are espe- 
cially necessary to support those who have to 
bear intense cold and great hardships ; but 
this I know, from my own experience, to 
be a very erroneous opinion, and therefore 
feel no restraint in declaring, that a cup of 
coffee is much preferable to spirits on all 
occasions where the individual enjoys good 
health: but let us listen to what has been 
said by the Hon. Reuben H. Walnorth, 
chancellor of the state of New York. He 
declared, at the meeting of a Temperance 
Society, in America, that he had resided in 
the cold climate of the north, travelled in 
the warmer regions of the South and West, 
and inhaled the noxious vapours which 
arise from the sluggish streams of the Iili- 
nois, the Ohio, and the Wabash ; that he had 
been subjected to great bodily fatigue, and 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather ; 
but in none of these situations found it 
necessary to resort to the use of ardent 
spirits, no, not even as a medicine. He far- 
ther stated, that for five-and-twenty years 
he had not drank one gill of ardent 
spirits of any kind, though he had tra- 
velled in that part of the United States 
where the use of ardent spirits was carried 
to great excess; and during the sickly sea- 
son, when disease and death were found 
in almost every house, and the inhabitants 
in general considered it impossible to pre- 
serve health unless spirits were mixed with 
the water they drank: but he proved the 
contrary was the fact. The New York 
Observer, also, states, that during the build- 
ing of a large dam across the Shetucket 
river, one hundred men were employed, 
who were under the necessity of standing, 
during the hours of labour, for many days, 
with their bodies half covered with cold 
fresh water; and the whole work was 
finished without the use of a drop of ardent 
spirit. Instead of this, the men.were freely 
supplied with hop-beer, coffee, and other 
mild drinks. We are also informed, that 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road company 
employed more than three thousand la- 
bourers, of all countries, and made it a 
condition in their contracts, that liquors 
should not be furnished to the hands. The 
labour was of various descriptions,—bridg- 
ing, — ditching, —- blasting, — excavating ; 
wet and dry, hot and cold ; and all without 
strong drink ; while the regularity, despatch, 
and health of the workmen were remark- 
able. 

If something be really required to exhi- 
larate the body, wine is decidedly prefer- 
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able to spirits and water, although the wine 
contains a considerable portion of spirit 
itself, but the spirit is so intimately mixed 
with the aqueous part, by fermentation, and 
modified by commixture with the saccharine, 


mucilaginous, and extractive a of the 

, &e. consequently not of such pow- 

1 effects on the stomach as spirit and 

ter, which, we have already said, com- 
bine very imperfectly. 

Wine is much used in Europe, and it is 
to be regretted that the more wholesome 
kinds are kept from the generality of wine- 
drinkers by the high prices, which causes 
the majority of our wine-tippling men to 
indulge in the use of inferior wine, which 
contains too large a portion of alcohol; 
and many, to what is still worse, the use of 
spirituous liquors. Good unadulterated 
wine certainly possesses exhilarating and 
admirable effects, when used in moderation, 
and by those who really require it; but 
produces very pernicious consequences 
when taken to excess. Those who need 
the benefit of taking-a limited quantity of 
wine should always prefer those kinds of 
wine in which water enters largely into 
their composition. 

It is worthy of our most serious con- 
sideration, that the consumption of wine 
does not increase the powers of life, or 
ability to labour, permanently ; but merely 
stimulates and excites the action of the 
powers of the body, and does not supply 
the expenditure of the principle producing 
those powers ; therefore it is evident that, 
when the vital movements are too much 
accelerated, it must follow that there is a 
consumption of life proportionate to the 
strength and duration of the stimulus which 
effected this acceleration ; and the result is, 
that languor and debility, and, if indulged 
in to an excess, weakness, feverishness, and 
disease, are certain to follow, and become 
permanent. From these, and similar con- 
clusions, we may learn that wine is very 
pernicious to the young, but may be used 
in small quantities by the aged to advan- 
tage; because youth, in general, suf- 
ficient activity in their vital functions, which, 
if unnecessarily excited, is liable to run 
into excess, and terminate in fever; while 
the aged frequently need a gentle stimulus, 
to warm the body, and invigorate the di- 
gestive organs, in order that they may per- 
form the various animal functions with 
greater facility. Hence we perceive that 
wine given as regular diet to youth, is 
unquestionably very pernicious and de. 
structive, but, when employed medicinally, 
may be frequently of essential service. 
Dr. Beddoes states, that an ingenious sur- 
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writer wisely remarks, that milk may very 
omy! be called the wine of youth. 

‘ort wine contains, on an average, 
twenty-three parts of spirit, by measure, in 
every one hund : , &@ man 
who drinks a bottle of Port wine daily, 
must swallow more than a quarter of a 
wine pint of spirit every day, and, in the 
course of a week, at least one quart of 
spirit. 

Where health abounds, says Dr- Thom- 
son, wine is altogether unnecessary; and 
when taken in excess, it intoxicates, pro- 
ducing sickness, head-ache, vertigo, and 
diarrhea, with nervous tremors, which 
continue for two or three days; and, like 
ardent spirit, its habitual excessive use 
extinguishes the faculties of both body and 
mind, producing dyspepsia, emaciation, 
and debility, hepatic and pulmonary inflam- 
mation, palsy, gout, dropsy, delirium, tre. 
mors, a long train of diseases and 

ness. 

There is no doubt that good malt liquors 
are much more wholesome than spirits or 
wines. What liquid is more refreshing 
and nourishing than a limited qeantiy of 
good ale, of a moderate strength? Jackson, 
the celebrated trainer, affirms, if any per- 
son accustomed to drink wine, would but 
try malt liquor for a month, he would find 
himself so much the better for it, that he 
would soon take to the one, and abandon 
the other. Common observation teaches 
us that those who drink sound malt liquors, 
in moderation, are stronger than those who 
drink spirits or wines. Dr. Arne says, 
“*Your , dram-sipping fellows retreat, 
But your beer Britons can never be beat.” 
There are individuals who object to malt 
liquors in consequence of some peculiar 
indisposition of body; and certainly most 
feet know what agrees with them the 
paid ; 
mulant 


to which great attention should be 
there are instances in which no sti- 
whatever can be borne; to such 


individuals I would —— recommend to 
read the article, ‘ Liquid , in a work 
entitled, “Sure Methods of Improving 
Health and Prolonging Life,” by a Phy- 
sician. This is truly a valuable production, 
and well worthy of perusal by every one. 
Tn the above remarks, I wish to be under- 
stood, that good home-brewed ale, of 
moderate strength, and taken temperately 
is the most nutritive and wholesome liquid 
food that we can drink; and when this 
does not agree with us, perhaps nothing is 
so suitable as toast and water, which 
sesses superior and invaluable properties. 

In the above remarks, we have endea- 
voured to show the bad effects which follow 
the excessive use of inebriating liquors, 
provided they be of good quality: but how 
much more awful are the effects which 
result from taking that heterogeneous mix- 
ture which is generally drank! here we 
may cry, poison, poison ! murder, murder ! 
Death is in the pot; for it is well known 
that fraudulent individuals are in the regu- 
lar habit of mixing, to a great extent, 
the most poisonous articles with spirits, 
wines, and even malt liquors; thus, our 
moderate drinkers are not only injuring 
their constitution, by swallowing a com- 
pound which in itself would ruin a sound 
constitution, but they are actually receiving 
with it a considerable quantity of poison, 
which lurks disguised in the liquor, and 
will speedily assist the alcoholic spirit to 
destroy the victim who is so unwise as to 
receive with pleasure his own murderer. 

It has been said by Lord Verulam, that 
not one man of a thousand dies a natural 
death, and that most diseases have their 
origin from intemperance ; for drunkenness 
and gluttonny steal men off silently and 
singly ; whereas sword and ilence do it 
by the lump: but then, death makes a halt, 
and comes to a cessation of arms; while the 
other knows no stop or intermission, but 

ly jogs on, depopulating insensi- 

ly, and by degrees: and though this is 

every day experienced, yet men are so 

enslaved by custom and a long habit, that 
no admonition will avail. 

Drunkenness is a leading vice, and is 
attended by a great retinue of other sins. 
It is not only a special sin against a single 
precept of God, but it promotes and 
strengthens many other sins, and thus lays 
the soul prostrate before the worst of vices. 

Before I conclude, I would just remark, 
that, through the whole course of my 
life, I have enjoyed extremely good 
health; and this I principally attribute 
to having avoided the use of spirituous 
liquors. To the best of my recollection, 
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I can safely say, that it would not amount to 
one gill of ardent spirit, or one pint of wine, 
and, I firmly believe, not to one quart, al- 
together, of spirits, wine, and malt li- 
quors; and whatlittle has been taken, was 
administered as medicine, but has seldom 
been required : yet, notwithstanding this, 
1 have often been obliged to remain in the 
rain for a considerable time, frequently 
wet through completely, but never yet had 
recourse to spirits in order that 1 might 
avoid taking cold: a little warm coffee 
has generally been resorted to, and no bad 
effects ever followed. This is not peculiar 
to myself, for I am well acquainted with 
other individuals, of whom similar remarks 
might be made with equal truth. 


Preston Brook, March, 1833, §.S. 
rc 


SECULAR PLAYS OF THE ROMANS. 


Tue secular plays were one of the greatest 
solemnities of old Rome, they were insti- 
tuted upon the following account :— Rome 
being afflicted by a great mortality the same 
year in which the Tarquins were expelled, 
Valerius Publicola, the first consul created 
afier the expulsion of the kings, began it; 
it was regulated by the direction of the 
Sibylline books, with a design to appease 
the gods, in the two hundred and forty- 
fifth year of Rome. They were called 
secular because they were to be repeated 
only once in an age, or one hundred years, 

ey were opened in the beginning of 
harvest. The emperor, upon account of 
his being high priest, made a speech to the 
people in the capitol, and exhorted them to 
guard against all impurity, and prepare 
themselves for the solemnity. Then the 
emperor, from under his canopy of state, 
delivered fumigations to the people, which 
was a composition of brimstone and bitu- 
men: with this the people were purified, 
and the procession was begun, in which 
the priests of all the fraternities made one 
part, and the senate and magistracy made 
another part of the show. The people were 
dressed in white, crowned with flowers, 
and bearing a branch of the palm-tree in 
their hand. As they went along, they sung 
verses composed for the occasion, and wor- 
shipped the statues of their gods as they 
passed by their temples, where these pre- 
tended deities lay to open view upon beds 
of state. 

They met three nights together in the 
temples to watch, pray, and sacrifice ; and, 
to prevent all disorder, the parents of the 
younger people of both sexes were present, 
or some other proper guardians, As this 
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festival was chiefly Cesigned to pacify the 
gods below, (that s, Pluto, Proserpine, 
Ceres, and the Parcw:,) they offered only 
black sacrifices, and that in the night, and 
icularly they sacrificed a black bull to 
uto, and a cow to Proserpine. The next 
day they offered sacrifices to Jupiter and 
Juno of the same species, only white- 
coloured. The victims were brought to the 
altar washed, and dressed with garlands of 
flowers ; when this was done, the crier or- 
dered profane and unprepared ns to 
withdraw, and that others should be silent, 
and mind what was doing. After this, the 
priest, who was the emperor himself, threw 
a little meal mixed with salt upon the head 
of the beast to be sacrificed, pouring after- 
wards a little wine, of which he gave a 
taste to the bystanders ; then the slaughter- 
man knocked down the victim, and, his throat 
being cut, they gave the high-priest some 
of his blood, who sprinkled it upon the fire 
of the altar; this being done, the augurs 
examined, with great nicety, the entrails, 
from whence the good or ill-success they 
sought after was concluded ; then they were 
burnt as a sacrifice to the god or goddess 
to whom it was designed, invoking all the 
other gods at the same time: with the 
remainder of the victim they made a 
feast. 

The sacrifices being ended, the public 
shows began, which were designed as a 
worship to Apollo and Diana, for which 
— they acted comedies in the play- 

ouse, and foot, horse, and chariot races in 
the circus; the athlete, or westlers, also, 
shewed their dexterity in wrestling; and 
other exercises, and the gladiators, or prize- 
fighters, in the amphitheatres, fought some- 
times with men, and sometimes with wild 
beasts, The second night they repeated 
their prayers to the Parce, and offered a 
black sheep and a she-goat. The next day 
the women who were not slaves went to 
the capitol, and other temples, where they 
prayed to Jupiter, and the gods above 
mentioned. 

The remainder of the day was spent in 
public rejoicing like the first. On the third 
they sacrificed a hog to the Earth, which 
was one of their chief goddesses, and wor- 
shipped under several names. This was 
done on the banks of the Tiber, in that part 
of Mars’ field called the Tarentum. On the 
third and last day there were two choirs of 
music, one of boys, the other of girls, of the 
best families, whose fathers and mothers 
were living: these children sung hymns; 
the priests of Mars, also, performed their 
music dance, 

M. R. 8. 
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NATURE.—A SKETCH. 
BY W. P. SPARKS. 


Wao loves not Nature? Like a beneficent 
goddess, she adorns the earth in which we 
live, and sheds her mild influence over the 
human breast. Beautiful she is in every 
scene and season; amid the rude rushing 
of the storm, and the roaring of the wind, 
or beneath the evening twilight of a sum- 
mer sky, when ail around is peace and per- 
fume. There be, who bend the knee to 
Art, and follow in her glittering train ; the 
gay, the thoughtless, and the light-hearted 
crowd her temple daily, and sacrifice upon 
her altar; but Nature has a graver train of 
admirers, Those, in whose hearts memory 
and imagination sit as it were upon the 
same throne, folded in each other’s arms ; 
who can people the woodland solitudes 
with beings bright and beautiful, the mind’s 
own fond creation; they love Nature, and 
court her charms. Those, whose bosoms 
are haunted with the recollection of joys 
gone-by, and friends departed, by Nature’s 
aid can almost behold the long-lost forms 
hovering about them, and consecrating the 
air around! The lover worships Nature 
when she comes to him, all pensively, as 
he roves at sunset beside his mistress in 
“love's bright essence, and elysian bliss.” 
The poet loves Nature—and who can be a 
poet without loving her? And she is 
beautiful when thus loved: but the pious 
man loves her for better things than ios 
to him not a green tree waves its leaf- 
covered arms, but it is in adoration to 
“nature’s God ;” not a gay minstrel of the 
grove fills the air with music inimitable, 
but He is praised, in whom all “live, and 
Move, ad have their being.” The hill, 
the river, the plain—all which are Nature’s 
most beautiful features—lead his thoughts 
to that fairer land where there are everlast- 
ing hills, and never-failing streams ! 

Inthe hum and crowd of cities she is 
not found. The recesses of the dark 
deep wood, where the beams of the noon- 
tide sun are excluded, save when at times 
a ray shoots through the branches as the 
west wind kisses them aside, glancing on 
all tenderly and purely, like hope upon 
the sick at heart ; or in some fairy flowery 
dell, beside the gurgling of a limpid spring, 
when moonlight is covering the earth so 
quietly and beautifully. There is Nature, 
in all her native loveliness, harmonizing all 
above and around, in tone and colour 
blending every thing with her own exqui- 
site sweetness, and forming a perfection 
and consummation of beauty. 


Not to earth alone is her empire con- 
fined; the glorious sun—the everlasting 
skies—the nightly host of stars, bright eyes 
of Him who filleth all space with his light 
and power—all that cheers and invigorates, 
softens and subdues, are made for Nature, 
and these things can throw a calm con- 
tent over their admirers. Oh! who would 
2) these for all the painted gaieties of 

And then the flowers too—let us look at 
the flowers, the stars of earth, the gems of 
creation ! Not those faint and sickly 
plants which are reared in the hot-beds and 
green-houses of art; but the lily in the vale, 
the primrose by the silver stream, the brier- 
rose in the hedge-row, the violet in the 
shadowy moss-bank. Not those which 
bloom but for one hot night in the halls of 
festivity, but those which scent the morn- 
ing’s breath, or open their silken leaves to 
add fragrance to the evening gale. Those 
which laugh under the blue heavens and 
the mid-day sun, whilst the wild bee, in 
amorous foray, borne from sweet to sweet, 
extracts his liquid dew, “raising a joyous 
din, and humming many a song;” and 
those which lend their breath “to the 
breeze when no step is nigh,” not less 
lovely because unseen under the pall of 
midnight. All such are “beautiful ex- 
ceedingly ;” and the brightest jewel ever 
polished, and worn by Art, fades away 
when brought within sight of the flowerets 
and sweets which Nature wears upon her 
bosom, and waters with her own dewy tears. 

Music, too, surrounds her steps, and 
“ music all her own,” for never dab she 
delight in human sounds, save when some- 
times, at close of day, some wandering min- 
strel, seated on the turf beneath the old 
hamlet’s oak, tunes his viol and his voice 
with sweet but untaught melody, while the 
peasants dance upon the green. The bursting 
of the tender bud in spring, the matin song 
of the lark, and: the sweet vespers of the 
nightingale,—the tinkling rill as it chimes 
on its way among the flowers,—the west 
wind among the leaves; these, and all 
such like sounds, are Nature’s best and dear- 
est music. At times, too, she delights in 
louder, loftier. sounds ; in the rushing of 
the mighty winds—in the roaring of the 
ocean-tide, when billow after billow rolls 
along, heaves, and breaks upon the shore— 
in the thunder-cloud reverberating along 
the heavens, and shaking the earth to its 
deepest foundations—in the war of the 
elements, when all around is rude and 
black, and mortals tremble with fear, she 
can discover the soul and bosom-spring of 
harmony ! 





ECONOMY OF BEES. 


Nature, like a kind and tender parent, 
loves her children: in every scene and 
season she provides for their pleasure. 
When young-eye’d Spring dons her eme- 
rald mantle, and steals all quietly through 
music and perfume. When riper Summer 
sings along her flowery way, and casts her 
gifts over the gem-besprinkled earth. When 
Autumn’s treasures are poured forth abun- 
dantly, causing him who sowed in tears to 
reap in joy; or when the Winter wind 
biows cold, when the forest leaf is yellow 
and sear, and the rain and snow fall fast;— 
in all and each dwells a charm to illumine 
the mind, and bid gloom and sorrow vanish 
from the heart! 

When health begins to fail, Art no 
longer soothes and pleases: but Nature’s 
breast is open in sickness and distress, and 
those who slumber in her arms, sleep 
peacefully as a new-born infant: “Them 
nor carketh care nor slander.” Mark ye 
those greensward heaps, on which the morn- 
ing sun beameth gloriously, and flowers 
are waving in the wind? Those are the 
receptacles of Nature's children ; and while 
the soul buds and blooms in an immortal 
sphere, there tranquilly repose the care- 
worn bodies, while the summer showers 
make melody in the trees above, and the 
bee murmurs on his sunshiny way. The 
heart forgets to ache, the eye to weep, the 
pulse to throb with pain. Their hands 
folded across their breasts, they lay down 
quietly, and rest from their long day’s 
work, 

Pleasant and beautiful then is Nature ; 
O how much more beautiful than Art ! 
for Art is of the world, and lives for the 
world above, but Nature has an Almighty 
Father, who robes her in all her splendour, 
and whose presence pervades all her 
scenes ! 

One Spirit: His 
Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows, 
Rules universal nature. Not a flower 
But shews some tint, in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of his unrivall’d pencil. He inspires 


Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues. 
Happy who walk in Him! 


Norwich, April, 1833. 
ree 


ECONOMY OF BEES. 
Ma. Epitor, 

Sir,—There is no branch of rural economy 
which is more deserving attention from 
those philanthropists who are interested in 
providing a profitable object of industry 
and attention for our rural cottagers and 
labouring population, than bee manage. 
ment. A recent publication which has 
been put into my Penis by Mr. Nutt, an 
ingenious practical Apiarian of Lincoln- 
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shire, together with the facilities which I 
have enjoyed for personally examining the 
subject, has convinced me that in no man. 
ner can a comparatively small outlay be 
attended with more profitable remunera- 
tion, than in this interesting branch, when 
conducted on a system that has humanity, 
science, and experience for its recommen- 
dations. 

Mr. Nutt’s work, as well as his 


stem, 
he app 
Bees, 


ropriately terms “ Humanity to Honey 
because one of the greatest improve- 
ments resulting from his mode of manage- 
ment is, that of obtaining the whole of the 
contents of the hive, without destroying the 
lives, or despoiling the treasures, of its in- 
dustrious occupants; whilst, by the inge- 
nious plan which he has adopted of enlarg- 
ing the capacity of the hive, and the depo- 
sitory of the labours of the bee, the parent 
stock is continually replenishing itself. 
Some idea may be formed of the superior 
productiveness of the present system, when 
it is stated by Mr. Nutt, that one year’s 
product of one stock gave an amount of 
one hundred and ninety-five nds of 
honey of the purest quality. When huma- 
nity is thus blended with profit, it surely 
cannot fail to command attention, and if 
results at all commensurate can be ensured, 
will it be longer necessary to have recourse 
to France or Italy for what will form so 
efficient an object of attention, source of 
staple industry, and permanent remunera- 
tion to the labouring cottager. 

The principal feature of the present sys- 
tem is, to leave the repository of the parent 
stock, or, as Mr. Nutt calls it, the ‘seat of 
nature of the hive’ untouched, and where 
the industrious occupants may labour un- 
disturbed. When this is filled with its pure 
and treasured sweets, and the contents of 
which are to be preserved sacred for the use 
of the stock, to obviate the necessity of 
swarming, Mr. Nutt places fresh 
tacles, or collateral boxes, against the 
of the hives, where the bees, finding fresh 
rooms in which to resume their labours, 
increase their stores. To these hives are 
curiously adapted ventilators, for the pur- 
a of ensuring a free ventilation and uni- 
orm temperature, the necessity for venti- 
lation being indicated by a thermometer : 
these ventilators are connected with a point 
which eluded the notice of all other inqui- 
rers into the bee—the temperature of thé 
working hive. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, this point is 80°; the rise of the 
thermometer to 90° indicates the necessity 
of having recourse to ventilation, and thus, 
providing a comfortable temperature with- 
in, increases the labours of the bees. The 
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thermometer arriving at 120 or 130, this 
must be considered the point for providing 
them with fresh room, when, as Mr. Nutt 
expresses it, “ the wealthy inhabitants have 
arrived at their highest degree of perfection 
—every store-house being nearly filled to 
suffocation with ‘their abundant treasures, 
and they, as it were, petitioning the ob- 
server of their too limited store-house for 
fresh room.” In order now to remove the 
bees back to the parent seat, further re- 
course must be had to the action of the 
ventilator, by reducing the internal heat to 
the external temperature; and when the 
bees, recoiling from this cooling point, 
retire to the more genial heat, the col- 
lateral box may be removed without en- 
dangering the existence of a single labourer. 
It will at once be seen by those conversant 
in the usual systems of bee-management, 
how far superior is the present mode of 

ment to those of piling, driving, &c. 
or others which have been dictated by the 
humane desire of preserving the lives of the 
industrious labourers. 

.Amongst various other interesting facts 
connected with the natural history of the 
bee, Mr. Nutt has discovered, that it is not 
a young queen-bee which emigrates with the 
colony from a hive during the swarm, but 
that it is the original sovereign of the hive ; 
and when the labours of the bees which 
remain have been directed to vivify a so- 
vereign chrysalis, the necessity for swarm- 
ing is removed, and the chrysalis ejected 
in that inanimate form from the hive. 

One of the most important, aud by no 
means the least interesting fact connected 
with Mr. Nutt’s system of management, is 
the very great superiority in quality, both 
of the honey and wax, which are of a per- 
fect white, and not containing the least pro- 
portion of colouring matter. This is occa- 
sioned as well by the total absence of 
fecula, and all extraneous animal or vege- 
table refuse, which abounds in that pro- 
cured by the usual destructive mode, as 
by the heat ensured by this regulated 
temperature being incapable of eflect- 
ing any chemical change in the con- 
stitution of the honey or the wax, this 
agent ing a considerable power in 
modifying the property or quality of sub- 
stances, where the combination is main- 
tained with so low a force of affinity as in 


or honey. 
A model of Mr. Nutt’s hive, with ac- 
companying samples of honey and wax 
Sead in the different exhibitions 


of the National Repository ; and I am in- 
formed by him, that he has placed one in 
the Museum of National Manufactures in 
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Leicester Square, where, I have no doubt, 
it will meet the attention of all your readers 
who are interested in this important branch 
of rural economy. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
April 8, 1833. A. Boora, 
Lecturer on Chemistry, &c. 


ES 


SCRIPTURAL EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH OF 
OUR SAVIOUR’S RESURRECTION. 
BY JOHN PHILIP WILSON. 


THE momentous importance attached to a 
careful study of those parts of the Scriptures 
relating to the resurrection of our Lord is ob- 
vious, when we consider that a firm belief 
in. the reality of the fact being once esta- 
blished, an equally decided faith in the au- 
thenticity of Christ’s mission follows as a 
matter of course, it being sufficiently plain 
that ro mortal power could have accom- 
plished the miracle. 

If, then, we would fix our belief of this 
stupendous event on a basis too firm for 
the sophistries of scepticism to shake, we 
must consider the relative situation of the 
Jews and Christians to each other at the 
period, with the particular condition of the 
disciples themselves ; we should, moreover, 
thoroughly investigate the chain of evidence 
afforded by the evangelists, and the confir- 
mation afforded by abstract portions of that 
evidence, to the whole as a credible narrat- 
ive, and, lastly, weigh well in our thoughts 
every circumstance, whether trivial or of 
magnitude, in any way connected with the 
history of the times. 

To enter into such analytical detail would, 
however, be to swell the present paper be- 
yond its intended limits : for the same rea- 
son I shall not go back to the Old Testa- 
ment in search of prophecies, but shall 
confine myself solely to the facts recorded 
in the four books of the evangelists, and an 
investigation of those passages which afford 
either presumptive testimony, or clear and 
undeniable proof. 

Amongst the assertions made by sceptics 
to invalidate the resurrection of the Re- 
deemer is the following : — . 

“The apostles obtained possession of 
the body for the purpose of promulgating 
the report of Christ’s resurrection, and that 
the fact is not evidenced by any, save those 
whose interest and object it was to continue 
the work which their Master had begun, 
and, as the most efficient means of so doing, 
they concocted a deception which should 
wear the appearance of a superhuman oc- 
currence.” 

In bringing forth the corresponding testi- 
mony of the evangelists, we shall find amply 
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sufficient matter to refute this casuistical 
but superficial assertion. 

I shall commence by observing, that Jesus 
distinctly foretold his death, and the manner 
of it: “ Ye know that after two days is the 
feast of the passover, and the Son of man 
is betrayed to be crucified,” Matt. xxvi. 2. 
Also, when the woman poured the precious 
ointment upon Him in the house of Simon 
the leper, He said, “ For, in that she hath 
poured this ointment on my body, she did 
it for my burial,” Matt. xxvi. 12. or, in the 
words of St. Mark, “ She is come afore- 
hand to anoint my body to the burying.” 
There are also other passages to the same 
import, more or less explicit, in various 
parts of the Gospels, but, for the present 
purpose, be these sufficient. About the 
same time that Christ uttered these words, 
the chief priests and scribes, and elders of 
the people, were actually conspiring against 
Him, and concerting measures for His 
destruction. 

He likewise foretold that He should be 
betrayed by a friend and follower, and 
pointed out the person of the traitor as He 
sat at meat with His disciples: “ He that 
dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the 
same shall betray me.” He also prophesied 
the denial of Himself by Peter, at the very 
time when the latter was expressing the 
utmost zeal in His behalf. ese, inde- 

ndent of other scriptural proofs, evidence 

is foreknowledge of events, consequently 
His Divinity, and thence an undoubted 
capability to accomplish His own resurrec- 
tion at pleasure ; or, even if Divine powers 
do not, unassisted by other confirmation, 
absolutely prove Divine nature, they at 
least are the credentials of a Divine Mis- 
sion, as the ancient prophecies were of 
Divine inspiration, all power being from 
God, and from God alone. The Divinity 
of Christ is, however, too surely and im- 
moveably fixed upon other pillars, to render 
it necessary or expedient to rest it upon the 
power of prophecy alone. 

After the crucifixion of our Saviour, 
Joseph of Arimathea, a believer in secret, 
though he dared not avow his opinions 
openly, begged that the body of Jesus 
might be given to Him. His request was 
complied with by Pilate ; and Joseph, after 
performing the customary rites, laid itina 
new tomb in a garden. A great stone was 
then rolled to the door of the sepulchre, 
and the Jews, to prevent the possibility of 
any fraud or deception being practised, set 
a guard of Roman soldiers over against the 
cemetery, and sealed the stone. When, on 
the first day of the week, Mary Magdalene 
eame to the sepulchre whilst it was yet 
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dark, to offer the tributes of affection, she 
saw the stone rolled away from the door, 
and she ran, and told two of the disciples, 
who came also to the tomb, and found that 
the body of Jesus was gone. Having 
arrived at the fact that the sepulchre was 
untenanted, the question arises, What be- 
came of the Lord’s mortal remains ? 

That the disciples cannot, with reason, 
be suspected of stealing the body of their 
heavenly Master, is proved by the follow- 
ing considerations. 

The disciples were not aware that Jesus 
was to rise again from the dead, and they 
looked not, therefore, for so wonderful a 
confirmation of their faith. Our Saviour 
had, indeed, spoken to them upon the sub- 
ject, but in such mystical and parabolic 
language, that they were unable to pene- 
trate his meaning. The prophecies of all 
ages were clothed in obscurity, and never 
rightly understood until the events occurred 
to which they related, in order that no im- 
_ should provide for a false fulfilment. 

he reason, therefore, for this secrecy on 
the part of the Redeemer towards His 
chosen instruments was, I should conceive, 
(so far as human sagacity is allowed to 
penetrate the workings of Deity,) that 
they should not be accused, or with reason 
suspected, of surreptitiously making away 
with His body; and that the want of a 
foreknowledge of what was to occur, should 
shield them from the accusation of having 
promulgated a false report, in pretended 
fulfilment of a prophesied resurrection: 
Had they been pre-cognizant of the fact, 
or had it been in any way predicted by 
them, an outcry would have been raised 
against them by the Jews immediately on 
its accomplishment, that it was a vile fabri- 
cation, invented and spread abroad for the 

u of preserving an a of 
couaididien, ead misleading “he people ; 
and in all probability would have injured 
much the cause of christianity, by throwing 
an obstacle in the way of belief, in the 
shape of the possibility and strong likeli- 
hood of an imposture. 

The disciples, not being distinctly aware 
of the great event which was to take place, 
could have had no sinister motives in gain- 
ing possession of the hallowed clay, as, had 
they succeeded, they possessed not the 
power of reanimating it, or performing any 
thing miraculous by its means, and, if de- 
tected, the undertaking would have brought 
their doctrines into discredict, and their 
persons into the most imminent danger ; as 
the Jews would not have hesitated in 
dooming them to the same fate as their 
heavenly Master, on the slightest grounds, 
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_ On the other hand, if we suppose a fore- 
knowledge, they could have res yd reason 
for disturbing the temporary repose of the 
body, as they would have awaited with 
patient hope and reliance the fulfilment of 
the promise. If, therefore, an exhumation 
be still attributed to the apostles, their only 
actuating motive must have been the 
strength of their affection to their departed 
Lord and Master. This hypothesis will 
not, however, stand the test of examination, 
it being most unlikely that the same indivi- 
duals, who “forsook him and fled,” who, 
when their friend and benefactor was sur- 
rounded by his enemies, and in the utmost 
need, left him alone to contend with their 
malice and power, and sought not, by word 
or action, to rescue him from the fate which 
awaited him, would incur that personal risk 
for the sake of obtaining a lifeless piece of 
earth, which they dared not encounter for 
the sake of preserving their beloved Lord, 
when alive. Also, the body had been 
peaceably buried, with respect and de- 
cency, by a brother disciple, so that, con- 
sidering the ignominy of his death, they 
had reason to be satisfied with the manner 
and place of interment. Moreover, the 
violation of the peace of the grave would, 
in any case, have been a mark of disrespect, 
inconsistent with the love and veneration 
borne by the apostles to Jesus. 

That they could possibly have had no 
motives for wishing to be d of the 
body, is therefore, I conceive, evident ; but 
should the fact still be doubted, I shall 
proceed to produce proofs, Ist, that they 
had not the power, and 2nd, that they 
actually did not exhume the body of Christ, 
either forcibly or covertly, or by direct or 
indirect agency. 

That they had not the power to accom- 
plish such a purpose, is proved by the 
numerical disproportion betwixt the apos- 
tles and the Roman guard set to watch the 
grave. Is it probable, nay, possible, that 
eleven men, men of peace, could succeed 
in overpowering a company of armed war- 
riors, and bear away their charge by open 
force? or is it more probable that they could 
effect that purpose privily, with a numerous 
patrol stationed on the spot? Any attempt 
so abortive and ill-judged, would have been 
followed by the unsparing slaughter of all 
who in it; and, moreover, had 
such an attempt been made or executed, 
the news would have been spread abroad 
through all parts of the then well-known 
world, and the record handed down to 
od as an unfailing argument against 

bristianity, an undeniable proof of im- 
posture, and a mark for the finger of scorn 
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to point at through every successive gene- 
ration, till time should merge into eternity. 

Let us now turn to the book of St. John, 
whose account of the resurrection is fullest 
and most circumstantial, In the twentieth 
chapter of that Gospel we read that, on 
Mary Magdalene discovering that the tomb 
of Jesus was open, she told two of the dis- 
ciples, saying, “ They have taken away the 
Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know 
not where they have laid Him,” The two 
disciples then ran together, “ and the other 
disciple did outrun Peter, and came first to 
the sepulchre. And he, stooping down, 
and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying; 

et went he not in. Then cometh Simon’ 
eter, following him, and went into the 
sepulchre, and seeth the linen clothes lie : 
and the napkin that was about his head, 
not lying with the linen clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself. 
Then went in also that other disciple which 
came first to the sepulchre, and he saw, 
and believed. For as yet they knew not 
the Scripture, that he must rise again from 
the roa " 

In this narrative we find that there were 
in the grave no symptoms of that hurry 
which must, of necessity, have heen the 
case, had the body been forcibly torn, or 
surreptitiously obtained from the tomb, 
under the influence of the agitation which 
a fear of detection would have excited in 
those perpetrating the deed. On the con- 
trary, all things were in proper order; the 
linen clothes were lying, and the napkin 
that was about the Saviour’s head “ not 
lying with the linen clothes, but wr 
together in a place by itself : whereas, 
the disciples removed the body, there is 
little doubt but that from motives of de- 
cency they would have carried away grave- 
clothes and all. This is strong circum- 
stantial evidence of the verity of our Lord’s 
resurrection, as related by the Evangelists; 
and it is apparent that St. John attached 
much importance to the internal state of 
the tomb, as confirmatory of the main fact, 
from the minuteness with which he dwells 
upon it. 

We have also another convincing proof, 
in the circumstance of the guard being 
bribed by the high priests, to say that the 
disciples stole the body whilst they slept ; 
now, had such been the fact, no bribe or 
persuasion could have been necessary to 
induce them to advance in their defence 
what was really the truth, although, by the 
way, it was the worst possible excuse they 
could have offered for neglect ; sleeping on 
duty being considered, in all ages of war- 
fare, according to ancient and modern 











tactics, a gross breach of military disci- 
pline ; and it would require high power 
and influence to indemnify the culprits. 
Had the sacred corpse been really ab- 
stracted from the cemetery by the apostles, 
either with or without the connivance of 
the guard, it is most certain that both par- 
ties would have suffered punishment for 
the act, it being clear that the enemies of 
Christianity would not have let slip an op- 
portunity so well calculated to throw dis- 
credit on the new and noxious doctrine, 
So far, however, from the apostles or guard 
being punished, they were not even accused 
or put upon their trial. The very fact of 
the guard being bribed to spread such a 
report, in itself negatives the assertion. 

The evangelists also candidly admit the 
incredulity of the apostles as to the reality of 
their Lord’s resurrection, until convinced 
by actual ocular and tangible proof. 

Sufficient has, I think, been now ad- 
vanced, to prove that the disciples of Jesus 
cannot, with the shadow of justice, be ac- 
cused of abstracting His body; and I do 
not see that any argument can be advanced 
to shew that it was exhumed and removed 
by the enemies of Christ ; simply because 
a guard was set by them to prevent such 
an attempt, and secondly, because they 
could have no motive for so doing, unless, 
indeed, to treat the hallowed remains of 
their victim with indignity; and, had such 
a circumstance occurred, it is evident that 
the record of it would have been trans- 
mitted to posterity equally and coeval with 
the history of the crucifixion, and no sup- 
pression or misrepresentation of the apostles 
could have succeeded in so completely 
blinding after ages, as to pervert the real 
truth of an indecent and ignominious exhu- 
mation of a body into a glorious and mi- 
raculous resurrection and ascension. If, 
therefore, a disinterment cannot be attri- 
buted either to friends or enemies, a resur- 
rection must have been accomplished, and 
by Divine agency alone. 

But another objection which has been 
made to the verity of our Redeemer’s resur- 
rection, is the following :— 

“Had Jesus Christ actually broke the 
trammels of the grave, and re-appeared 
= earth, thus shewing himself the Son 
of God, He would not have contented him- 
self with appearing to his disciples alone, 
whose testimony would be received by 
after ages with doubt, by reason of their 
statement being, as it were, wholly er-parte, 
and vouched for and supported only by 
those interested in his cause ; but he would 
have shewn himself to the people at large, 
to his most inveterate persecutors, and the 
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most decided disbelievers in his Divinity, 
and thus at once have crushed every doubt, 
both contemporary and future.” 

Such a line of conduct, as that suggested 
by the foregoing objection would have 
been a decided inconsistency in the cha- 
racter and method of our Saviour, Let 
it be observed, that during his whole career 
upon earth he refused to perform miracles, 
when they were demanded as testimony of 
the truth of his mission, He never-per- 
formed a miracle with the view of creating 
faith, but with that of confirming and re- 
warding it. The means used by Jesus 
Christ to effect the great work of human 
redemption, were reason, persuasion, and 
example, acting upon the minds of men, 
and not a series of tremendous and super 
natural occurrences, terrifying them into 
a belief of what their minds were unwil- 
ling to admit by the former means. The 
hearts and understandings of men were to 
be convinced by precept and example, and 
not by demonstrations which could not fail 
of forcing conviction, even upon minds im- 
bued with brutish stupidity, or the most 
determined and deeply rooted scepticism. 

Also, had the Redeemer manifested him- 
self to the chief priests and elders of the 
people after his crucifixion, their disbelief, 
hardness of heart, and determined obsti- 
nacy were such, that, after the first agita- 
tion and alarm had subsided, and the 
Divinity had re-ascended into heaven, they 
would not have hesitated ascribing the 
apparition to an illusion of the Evil One. 
It would have been made a matter of spe- 
culation and conjecture, and the opinions 
upon the nature of the appearance would 
have been so diversified, from the prone- 
ness of man to measure sacred things by 
the inefficient standard of mere physical 
philosophy, that the subject would have 
been involved in tenfold obscurity, which 
would have thickened as the abyss of ages 
increased between the event and successive 
generations. 

Had the same favour of actual proof 
been granted to all men then existing (as 
some have thought it ought to have been, 
to substantiate the fact,) the evangelical 
testimony would have been received by 
descendants with no more credit than that 
of any contemporary; and the garbled 
statements, and misrepresentations made 
by designing men of the period, considered 
equally valid with the Gospel. Thus we 
should have had no one record more 
anthentic than another, and a diametrically 
opposite effect produced to that assumed 
by the advocates of the previous objections. 
Moreover, had Christ appeared openly to 
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the whole world after his tem de- 
cease, it would have rend the after 
efforts of the apostles unnecessary and un- 
availing; as it would have been wholly 
superfluous for them to have travelled 
abroad to relate to men what they had all 
seen, and it is certain that no arguments 
they could have used would have instilled 
faith into those who were resolutely de- 
termined not to believe, in the face of a 
visible and miraculous proof. 

Such an universal demonstration would 
also have been at varianee with the pro- 
owen which it was the design of the 

essiah to fulfil, and an unnecessary and 
undeserved condescension on his part. 
The Jews had the grandest and most per- 
fect theory of religion and morality to 
contemplate that it was possible to imagine, 
and they had an example of its practical 
applicability in the course of an unblame- 
able—a most holy—a completely perfect 
life. If that did not strike conviction to 
reasonable souls, they would not have 
believed—no, *‘ though one rose from the 
dead.” 

Withal, it was absolutely necessary for 
the final fulfilment of the ancient prophe- 
cies, and completion of the grand work, that 
some individuals should be selected, to 
receive such proof of the resurrection as it 
would be morally and physically impos- 
sible to doubt, that they might bear testi- 
mony to all men; and who so proper for 
this as the apostles—men who had re- 
ceived the instructions of the Saviour, who 
had profited by his precepts and example, 
who intimate personal knowledge of 
him, who were firm believers in the excel- 
lence and truth of his doctrine, and who 
were eye-witnesses of all that they attested ? 
The Son of God was beheld by these 
favoured men forty days after his death and 
burial. He conv with them, and ex- 
pounded the prophets; he performed a 
miracle in their sight; he ate and drank 
before them, shewing that he had again 
ec gaa’ put on the attributes of hu- 
manity; he afforded the surest evidence 
to their senses, of his identity, that they 
might believe; and to banish from their 
minds every lingering doubt that the ap- 
pearance they beheld was a spectrum, or 
a phantasm, produced only by their heated 
and morbid imaginations. “ Behold my 
hands and my feet, that it is I myself: 
handle me, and see; fora spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see me have.” Luke 
xxiv. 39. Christ was also seen by other 
brethren in the faith, to the amount of five 
hundred, (see 1 Cor. xv. 6.) but more par- 
ticular manifestations were granted to the 
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apostles, that evangelical testimony might 

be undisputed, and received by the then 
resent, and future generations, as a verita- 
le relation of facts. 

The resurrection of Christ was moreover 
in another point of view necessary to raise 
the desponding spirits of the apostles, to 
chase away the gloom which damped their 
zeal, and infuse into them that courage 
and devotedness necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the stupendous work to which they 
were destined : the standard around which 
they had rallied, was cast down into the 
mire, and‘ they knew not that it was to be 
hoisted again with more resplendent glory 
than ever. The desired effect was pro- 
duced by the appearance of their beloved 
Lord to them; and the same men who 
deserted the Saviour when arraigned before 
the rulers of the people, and who, after his 
crucifixion, shut themselves up for fear of 
their enemies, stood undauntedly forth, and 

reached the gospel in the synagogues and 
1igh places of the Jews. 

We now arrive at the last, the most sub- 
lime, and the most conclusive evidence of 
the validity of Christ’s resurrection—his 

lorious ascension into heaven! when the 

ivine Being, who had appeared for up- 
wards of thirty years under the form and 
likeness of man, departed from this lower 
world, and became lost to the senses ot the 
awe-stricken apostles. | The short-lived 
power of his murderers was at an end, and 
the last grand proof of the truths of Chris- 
tianity made wonderfully and indubitably 
manifest. 

Let us then hear no more doubts as to 
the genuineness and authenticity of Christ’s 
resurrection, for, to a firm belief in that 
event, belief also in the whole doctrine of 
Christianity, in the existence of the Mes- 
siah on earth, and the divinity of his na- 
ture, must be inseparably linked : al] must 
stand or fall together. The resurrection 
and ascension are so obviously the grand 
conclusion of the redemption of mankind, 
as foretold by the prophets, and by Jesus 
himself; so completely in accordance 
with the doctrines taught by the Redeemer, 
as symbolical of our own revival after 
death, and a future state, that it is impos- 
sible to admit a belief in the separate 
event, unless accompanied with a denial of 
the whole system of Christianity. 

So far from a strict and minute investi- 
gation of abstract points of the gospel 
being productive of scepticism, from incon- 
sistencies thereby discovered, as some have 
asserted ; I apprehend that a kind of syn- 
thetic study of the Scriptures, and the life 
and actions of Christ, presented with a 
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proper determination to ascribe effects to 
their proper causes, and a resolution to 
abandon such parts as are obviously 
beyond the limits of human reason, and 
immeasurable by any scale of human phi- 
losophy, and concluded with a judicious 
estimation of them as a whole, would be 
the means of banishing doubt from the 
sceptic, and confirming the faith of the 
waverer. I will readily grant that a super- 
ficial examination of abstract or uncon- 
nected parts of Holy Writ, without refer- 
ence to the spirit or intention, is dangerous, 
unprofitable, and productive of infidelity : 
but that mind alone which is previously 
willing, and prepared for the admission of 
doubt, will study the sacred volume in 
such a manner, We must not peruse the 
Bible as a lawyer would a deed or char- 
ter, for the declared purpose of finding a 
flaw or imperfection, but with the eye and 
heart of a Christian, with a prayer to 
Heaven for power to comprehend all that 
is necessary for our guidance in duties to- 
wards God and man, and grace to believe 


in the atonement of Christ for our sins, 

I am inclined to think that fewer are 
sceptics or Deists in heart and soul, than 
pretend to be so. Many are inclined to 
entertain infidel opinions, from the argu- 
menis of others, which they have not suffi- 


cient talent, faith, or learning, to controvert, 
and not having sufficient industry to enter 
into an investigation of the Scriptures to judge 
for themselves. Others profess heresy from 
the affectation of singularity, or superior 
wisdom and research; but I think I shall 
be borne out in the assertion, that Deists 
are generally more ignorant of the details 
of the Bible than those who embrace Chris- 
tianity from conviction. Let such, how- 
ever, as blindly follow the unholy standard 
of others, or profess what they do not feel, 
perhaps, neither understand nor care about, 
let such as these remember, that those who 
deny Christ before men, will be denied by 
Him at the last day before his Father in 
heaven. 

Was there ever a man in existence, or is 
there a man in existence, capable of ima~- 
gining a religion so pure and exalted, or a 
system of ethics so perfect and irreproach- 
able, as that bequeathed to us by the Re- 
deemer of mankind? Is human nature 
capable of such vastness of conception, 
such purity of detail, such perfection of 
practice? No! Divinity alone could have 
shaped out the Christian religion, have 
formed the Christian code; and Divinity 
alone could have set the example of abso- 
lute moral perfection in actual perform- 
ance. 
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Let then our faith be built upon foun- 
dations that are unshakeable; our reliance 
placed firmly upon Christ, and that faith 
and reliance displayed by our good works ; 
then, despite of the frailties incident to 
humanity, despite of our incapability of at- 
taining perfection, we may justly hope to 
be ers of the eternal blessings pro- 
vided for us by the intercession, and 
through the death and resurrection, of Jesus 
Christ. . 

London, 3d August, 1832. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE BRITISH CHURCH—UN- 
CORRUPTED WITH POPISH ERRORS TILL 
THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Epitor; 


Sir—It appears from the best authority, 
and the most authentic documents, that the 
British or Welsh church continued in a state 
of comparative purity, and resisted the 
errors and corruptions of the see of Rome, 
to a much later period than is generally 
supposed, In the wil 1812, the learned 
and venerable Dr. Burgess, now Bishop of 
Salisbury, and then of St, David’s, published 
some Latin hexameter lines, written by John 
Sulgen, in commemoration of his good and 
pious father Sulgenus, generally denomi- 
nated by the Welsh, Sulien Ddoeth ; that 
is, Sulien the Wise, who was Archbishop 
of St. David’s from the year 1070 till his 
death in 1088. Two very material cir- 
cumstances in ecclesiastical history may be 
clearly proved from these verses of the son 
of the Archbishop’s, namely, 1st. That 
marriage was not then interdicted to the 
clergy. 2d. That the adoration of i 

and the intercession of saints had not at that 
time been introduced into the Welsh church; 
for we here find the son of a British metro- 
politan addressing himself immediately to 
Christ, without the intervention of ee 
saints, and protesting against prayers for the 
dead as unprofitable to salvation. 


‘* Arbiter altithrone nutu qui cuncta gubernas 

Qui cursu proprio sustentas jure potenter 

Stelliferi centri vergentia culmina circum, &e. 

Da mihi poscenti — concede su " 

Ut dignas grates valeam tibi reddere 

Provcuum dum tempus adest, recteeque salutis, 

Dum mihi vita manet, dum fiendi fumina 

prosunt.” 
Recta Salutis, is a very significant expres. 
sion, implying that there is only one right 
way of salvation, and that reliance on 
prayers for the dead, and on the interces- 
sion of departed saints, is not that right 
way. Here are no addresses to departed 
saints, not even to Saint David, for David 
was not canonized till after the Norman 
Conquest ; nor is there a thought expressed 
2M 174,.—VOL. KV, 
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of any other intercession, except the prayers 
of the living for the living. ee 
Popish writers boast of the antiquity of 
their church, as if popery had a prior claim 
to the establishments of our country ; but 
the British Church was an established and 
episcopal church as early as the Council of 
pee: vadtegph ake Constantine, before 
existence usurpation, even in 
Italy, and ae before it had 
any authority in this country. We are 
sometimes asked, where was the Church of 
England before the Reformation? We 
May answer, that it may be seen in its 
original, the British Church, in its different 
epochs, from the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The church did not sink under 
the horrors of Saxon extermination, but 
retired to her mountains and fortresses in 
the west, and subsisted there for many cen- 
turies, not only independently of the Church 
of Rome, but in a state of adverse resist- 
ance to her authority. Our ancestors were 
Church of England men before they were 
Papists. The British, the Saxon, and the 
English Church, were in the progress of 
national improvement, incorporated into 
one national church before it fell under the 
dominion of Popery.* It was, however, 


even after its fall, still the Church of Eng- 
land, though corrupted by unscriptural 


doctrines and usages. And after the Re- 
formation, it was no other than the Church 
of England liberated from adscititious in- 
novations, and the yoke of foreign juris- 
diction. 

The seven epochs of the British Church, 
as stated by Bishop Burgess, are as fol. 
lows :— 

ist Epoch.—The preaching of the Gos- 
pel by St. Paul in Britain. Venantius For- 
tunatus, who lived in the sixth century, 
speaking of St. Paul, makes use of the 
following remarkable words :— 


“ Transit et oceanum, fel qua vacit insula portum, 
— us habet terras, quasque Ultima 


Clemens, Jerome, and Theodoret, also as- 
sert that St. Paul visited the utmost parts 
of the West, which words are generally ad- 
mitted to include Great Britain. 

2d Epoch.—The conversion of the Bri- 
tish Prince Lucius, (Lles ab Coel,) and the 
reception of the gospel by him, as asserted 
in the Welsh Triads, which are very an- 





® The Welsh Church was united to the Church 

of England in the time of ite by its com- 

submission to the see of Canterbury; that 

, with the assistance of those Flemings, who 

had invaded Pembrokeshire and other parts of 

South Wales, having placed a Norman gee J at 

St. David's, who submitted to the removal of the 
Archiepiscopal see from that place to Canterbury. 
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tion circa, A.D. 303. Tertullian and Ori- 
gen bear testimony to the British Church 
of this century, 

4th Epoch.—Synod of Arles, A.D. 314, 
at which British bishops were present. 
Council. of Sardis, A.D. 347, at which 
British bishops were present. 

5th Epoch.—Synod of Verulam, at which 
Germanus and Lupus confuted the Pela- 


gian heresy. ‘ 
6th Epoch.—Synod of Brevi,* at which 
Dubricius and St. David confuted the Pe- 
lagian errors. 
7th Epoch.—The British bishops reject 
the authority of Augustin and the Pope. 
This circumstance is stated and confirmed 
by Archbishop Usher; and all the Welsh 
writers declare that the British bishops 
would have no communion with Augustin. 
The Archbishop of St. David's (says 
Bishop Burgess) and his suffragan bisho 
rejected the authority of the Pope in the 
person of St. Augustin in the sixth century ; 
and from these verses of Sulgenus we learn, 
that the British Church in the eleventh cen- 
tury had a married clergy, and considered 
ea for the dead as a vain superstition. 
algenus informs us, that his father 
five years of study in Albania, (Scotland,) 
and thirteen in Scotia, (Ireland.) There was 
a great resort from England and Wales to 
Ireland, for instruction in learning and reli- 
gion, during the sixth, seventh, and four fol- 
lowing centuries: of which Archbish 
Usher uces several testimonies in his 
Epistole Hibernice, from Aldhelm, Bede, 
and others, which exhibit an interesting 
trait of the national character of the Irish 
at that time, so different from what it is at 
—_ and of the friendly connexion 
ween Wales and Ireland: but centuries 
of Popish ignorance, superstition, and 
thraldom have quite changed the character 
of the Irish, particularly those of the lower 
order, of whom the Welsh have a great 
horror, and whenever they have occasion to 
— of them, they call them the wild 
rish, (y Gwyddyl gwylit.) Of the former 
celebrity of the Irish for learning and piety, 
the author of the verses writes in the fol- 
lowing words. Speaking of his father, he 
says :— 
** Exemplo patrum commotus amore legendi, 
Ivit ad Hibernos Sophia mirabile clara.” 
Rycemarch, the author’s brother, wrote 
the life of St. David before he was canon- 





* Lian Ddewi Brevi in Cardiganshire. 
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ized by the Pope, but it was interpolated 
in the succeeding century, after David’s ad. 
mission to oe Tenia calendar, so that at 
resent it is full of exaggeration and fabu- 
ous superstition. The hexameter lines are 

in the Cotton Library. 

May 2, 1833. 

——_»———. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY. 
No, IV. 
On Finst Layprne. 


We had weathered the rough Atlantic 
ocean; we had left all its storms and its 
billows behind; and we were now, on a 
calm Sabbath evening, gliding along a 
haven on the great western continent, the 
feelings in harmony with the scene. The 
heart glowing with gratitude to God, the 
reserver, for past deliverances, and chim. 
ing to the melody of that touching verse, 
“When by the dreadful tempest borne 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wast not slow to hear, 
Or impotent to save.” 
But this was a new world—how different 
from any thing I had seen before! The town, 
as we neared it, had a novel and pleasing 
appearance. The basin, a fine sheet of 
water, extended far inland; the little 


P. B. W. 


islands, as we glided past them, seemed 


like studs of emerald ; while the vast forests 
rose in vernal majesty, further than the eye 
could reach. The streets of Halifax, one 
of the finest sea-ports in all British Ame- 
rica, rose from the water's edge like an 
amphitheatre. The houses were of all 
colours; of course, they were built of wood, 
and, being all painted, they appeared fresh 
and beautiful. None were dingy, as in 
London, Manchester, and Liverpool. Their 
freshness, under a peculiar clearness of the 
sky, shewed them off to great advantage. 
The citadel was the crowning point, where 
waved the red cross flag; and, with the 
calm of the harbour, and the silence of the 
woods, fringing it down to the water’s-edye ; 
the spectacle, to one just escaped from roar- 
ing winds and surging billows, was truly 
interesting. But this was a new world—the 
British part of it, the sphere of the newly- 
arrived Missionary’s labours. How little 
and insignificant did he feel, standing upon 
the verge of this vast continent! And are 
these, he would say to himself, the woods 
in which Elliot and Brainerd offered to 
the Indians of the forest the savour of 
the knowledge of Christ? where Penn 
first made justice, humanity, and civiliza- 
tion flourish? and Cotton, and Edwards, 
and Whitfield, bade the rose of Eden 
bloom? This is the new world, to which 


the tide of emigration has 
to which piety has come 
found an asylum in the 
margin of lakes, and on the i 
mighty rivers, Here the tree of life flou- 
rishes by the tree of liberty ; for man is 
free, either to travel, or trade, or farm: no 
oppressive and unequal taxes grind him 
down to the dust, no statutes remind 
him of the bloody laws of Draco. Justice, 
with her diamond pen, draws the charter 
of every freeman’s right ; and frequent suf. 
frage, by ballot, withers in the bud that sys- 
tem of corruption which fattens upon the 
blood and spoils of its country. Here, 
then, are no courtly nobles, to curb the rights 
of freemen; nor rich commoners, to expend 
£20,000 in corrupting electors. The 
haughty landlord cannot expel his tenant 
for daring to vote contrary to his dictum. 
The hardy seaman fears no lawless press- 
gang, either by day or night ; nor s the 
= citizen military echorts, to keep 
im subject to the laws. No clerical justice 
frowns upon him from the bench ; affording 
a perfect contrast to Him who was meek 
and lowly in heart; whose kingdom, he 
frequently declared, was “not of this 
world.” Here are no country squires, to 
sway, by tyranny and lust, the abject 
villages where they reside; nor ngid 
rectors, to exact the utmost farthing of 
their unearned and oppressive tithe. No 
lordly ecclesiastics, dividing their time 
between the senate and the court, and 
living in splendour upon ten thousand 
pounds per annum. The government is so 
cheap, that the parings of our pensions 
would suffice for its whole expenditure. 
There are no dissenters, for there is no 
exclusive mother church, fostered by an 
unholy alliance with the state; no com- 
pelling a man to pay a minister he does not 
approve, and whose ministrations he never 
attends. Here labour is high, and land 
low; and the country is comparatively free 
from the evils of indolence and monopoly. 
But what is the best of all, in America, is 
the wide and extensive spread of divine 
truth. In one denomination alone,—the 
Wesleyans—in the year 1773, they had 
only ten preachers, and 1160 members, on 
that extensive continent; now there are 
1876 preachers, and 513,114 members, in 
society: surely, that at man, John 
Wesley, who was the first Methodist Mis- 
sionary to America, might truly say,— 
“With my pastoral crook, I went over the brook, 

And, behold, I am spread into bands.” 

On the banks of the St. Lawrence, the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, the Wabash, the 
Sciotee, the kingdom of Christ has found 
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an asylum in the wilderness, The Indian’s 
wigwam, and the cotter’s log-hut, have 
both heard the joyful sound ; cities, the 
most populous, and settlements the most 
remote, are favoured with the gospel. It 
spreads through five thousand miles of 
forest, thinly inhabited. The spirit of emi- 

ion into the interior, like the winds of 

ven, has scattered the good seed, and it 
has taken root upon the banks of their 
lakes, and in the bosom of their forests, so 
that the sound of the wood-axe is hardly 
more familiar than the sound of salvation. 
When I first landed, my heart, under a 
trembling feeling of its own deep infirmi. 
ties, said, What dost thou here, Elijah ? 
A scantily furnished young man, I seemed 
lost in the immensity of the great work I 
had undertaken; and I exclaimed, Who is 
sufficient for these things! but that passage, 
“ My is sufficient for thee, my 
strength is made perfect in weakness,” 
banished my fears, and enabled me to 
thank God, and take courage. 

. There is something peculiar in the feel- 
ings, in relation to a new country. The 
mind having taken its first impressions 
from the senses, all its associations have 
taken the stamp of local and early objects. 
But here all things are new. The immen- 
sity of the country lakes, like inland seas ; 
forests, in all the grandeur of primeval 
nature; wide and rapid rivers, rolling 
through them in solitary majesty, reflecting 
upon their surface the tall pines and 
lofty beech that skirt their banks; and 
mighty cataracts, that thunder down into 
the deeps below. These, and ten thousand 
other gigantic features, leave America no 
rival on the continents of the globe. 
Where is the gloomy sky of England? 
where the artificial and miniature beauties 
of that lovely country? Here nature owes 
little to art; there nature has been con- 
verted into a mimic paradise, by the labour, 

rty, and taste of man. In England 
all is beautiful; in America all is stupen- 
dous, romantic, and wild. Man has ren- 
dered England beautiful, God has made 
America sublime. The antiquities of 
England are, druid carns, mouldering 
castles, ruined towers, dilapidated abbeys— 
traces of the rudeness and gothic barbarity 
of former times. In America you have 
none of these—all is new that belongs to 
man, but here are rivers as old as the flood— 
mountains, the ruins of a former world; 

forests, that have vegetated from time im- 
memorial ; and cataracts, that have roared 
for some thousands of years. How dimi- 
nutive is man amid such a vast continent! 
a continent extending from Greenland to 
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Cape Horn, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean. Who, I ask, has planted 
these primeval forests? Who has peopled 
with the red men of the west, this mighty 
portion of the globe? Where is the 
enormous mammoth, which, when time was 
young, grazed on the vast prairies of the 
new world. Here solitude built her palace, 
before the busy hum of commerce was 
heard upon the danks of the Hudson, the 
Delaware, or the Cheasapeak. But what 
has religion done for this gigantic country ? 
It has spread from Lake Champlain to the 
waters of Lake Huron, from the province 
of Main to Louisiana, from Philadelphia to 
Pitsburg, and down the beautiful Ohio to 
the Missouri. 

Who can account for the delightful fact, 
that, within the space of forty years, the 
Spirit of God should be so abundantly 
poured out upon this country. Is it be- 
cause their ministers are more learned, 
eloquent, and pious? Certainly not. Have 
they more and purer means of grace? No. 
Perhaps, however, there is more explicit 
and earnest prayer for this great blessing, 
more faith in the Divine promise, and, in 
the ministry, more aim to enliven than 
illuminate. Gracious feeling is, perhaps, 
more cultivated, and the means of grace 
better attended, than in England. There is 
no national church, to watch over others for 
evil; how rarely does sacred fire burn on 
the altars of old establishments! Riches, 
learning, pride, ease, and luxury, nip the 
tender blossoms in the bud. In America 
no envious drone apes the dog in the 
manger, who will neither enter the king- 
dom of God himself; nor let others, if he 
can help it. The ministry is on an equal 
footing, save as learning, piety, zeal, and 
talents make a difference, Here religion is 
not fettered by the state, it is not restricted 
by the laws, nor curbed by canons; tole- 
ration is not doled out as a favour of the 
clergy. Truth is free as the wind, and no 
man is taxed against his will, for the shin- 
ing of ecclesiastical light. The fountains of 
Scripture are not excised, to pay thousands 
per annum to bisheps, deans, and pre- 
bends ; all is simplicity and freedom, and 
there is nothing in the institutions of the 
country to hinder the Divine operations. 
The gospel has kept pace with the culti- 
vation of the land; and wherever industry 


has built a hut, piety has raised an altar. 
If emigration has scooped out 2 settlement 
in the forests, truth has made the region 
blossom as the rose. The farmer has cut 


down his trees, and planted his buck- 
wheat ; the pastor has cheered his labours 
with the joyful sound. The spires of neat 
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wood-frame churches glisten in the rays of 
the morning sun, while pious and laborious 
men explore the forest, to plant the cross, 
and water the good seed that grows be- 
neath its hallowed shade. Still, however, 
in these northern regions, the harvest truly 
is great, but the labourers are few. The 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick are interesting regions, but need more 
missionary help. ere are thousands of 
sheep in these wildernesses, that want shep- 
herding. Who, for their sakes, will com- 
pass the length and breadth of these soli- 
tary forests? What moral Zimmermann 
shall make these solitudes pleasant? What 
John the Baptist preach in this wilderness, 
“ Prepare ye the way of the Lord?” Who 
shall make these woods glad with the sound 
of salvation! ‘*Lord, here am I, send me;” 
I have left a tender mother, I have crossed 
the ocean, I have forsaken (for thy sake) 
my dear native country, and the connexion 
among which I have been nursed up into 
spiritual life. I com:', a poor solitary Mis- 
sionary, to do thy will: I present to thee 
my redeemed nature, my united man, in 
body, soul, and spirit; more thou shouldst 
have, if I had more. 

“ Vilest of the earth-born race, lo, I hearken to thy 

Meanest vessel of thy grace, grace divinely free 

for all.” 

Thy servant is not afraid of the cold, though 
Hesper glisten on snows white as Salmon, 
and the northern lights shoot across the high 
heavens, The pole-star may shine with 
vivid lustre; and the sun, retiring to Capri- 
corn, leave these forests to all the severity 
of a Russian winter; yet, warmed by thy 
love, he is willing to erect thy cross on 
fields of ice, and wave thy banner over 
perennial snow. 

My reception in Halifax was most cor- 
dial, the Christian society and congrega- 
tion, meeting at the Mission chapel, most 
cordially welcomed me to the new world: 
charity is peculiar to no climate, and I 
found it here warm and simple, as in the 
bosom of my native land. A few days 
were spent in resting, visiting, and each 
ing ; and, then, away for the forests of the 
interior. I had to stretch my line of duty 
along the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and to 
sow the seed of life on the shores of the 
Bay of Fundy. But, all was right ; God is 
ever present, ever felt, in the green forest, 
the void waste, or the full city. The time 
is coming, when these forests shall clap 
their hands, and these lakes and rivers 
reflect the images of Christian temples, 
built upon their banks, Yes, my Lord, 
thy kingdom shall be set upon these rugged 
shores, and thy way be made known in these 
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wild woods, Thy servant has got a lodge 
“in this vast wilderness, this boundless con- 
tiguity of shade ;” not like Simon the her- 
mit, to pillar among the lofty pines, but, 
like Jesus of Nazareth, to go about doing 
good ; and the fervent prayer of my heart 
is,— 

‘* Unloose a stammering infant’s tongue—and teach 

the vessel of thy grace, 


Adorn him with the robe of praise—and Jesus 
shall be all his song.” 


Walsall. Josa. Marspen. 


oo 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue mean temperature of April was 47.21 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
maximum of 55 degrees was observed on 
the mornings of the 24th and 27th; the 
direction of the wind on the former was 
south-easterly, and on the latter south- 
westerly, The minimum, which was 41 
degrees, occurred on the 17th, with a 
north-westerly wind. The range of the 
thermometer was 14 degrees ; and the pre- 
vailing wind south-west. The direction of 
the wind has been south-westerly 104 days; 
north-westerly 54; westerly 33; northerly 
34; south-easterly 23; north-easterly 1; 
southerly 13; and easterly 3. 

The difference between the mean tem- 
perature of this month and that of April 
1832 is 1.99 degrees, that of April 1832 
being the highest. Rain has fallen on 19 
days, and several hail-showers have been 
noticed during the month; on the 11th 
the hail was accompanied with thunder : 
two very distinct rainbows were seen on 
the afternoons of the 3d and 4th. The 
leaf-buds of the cherry were expanding on 
the 1st, those on the plum on the 4th, the 
laurel on the 5th, and the horse-chesnut on 
the 13th. The blossom-buds of the cherry 
and plum were appearing on the 6th, and 
those of the gooseberry were unfolding on 
the 2d, those of the currant on the 8th, the 
cherry on the 21st, damson on the 24th, 
and pear on the 27th. The following 
plants were noticed coming into flower on 
the 5th;—the hyacinth, wall-flower, saxi- 
frage, and dandelion; the marigold was 
noticed in flower on the 9th, the heartsease 
on the 2ist, and buttercups began to 
bespangle the meadows on the 22d. On 
the 5th the daffodil, chickweed, primrose, 
polyanthus, and daisy, were numerously in 
flower; the violet was numerous on the 
2ist, and the currant-blossoms were very 
plentiful on the 24th: on the 27th wall- 
flowers and dandelions were abundant : 
some specimens of the red butterfly, Papi- 
lio Io, were seen on the 21st. 





(Por the Imperial] 
AN APOLOGY FOR A MINISTER’S 
. WRITING VERSE, 


IN ANSWER TO SOME UNKIND STRICTURES, 
MADE UPON HIM BY SOME WHO CANNOT ZVEN 


WRITE PROSE. notes sweet and gay, 


o’s font, or Zion's mountain. 


“All must be fools, you say, 
es grant that ee oe shew it; t, 
ou never r! » thus dis 
eins Soucy tal te tat o poet Dvttte. His strains are gems divinely glowing. 
—_ pp me —_ y ange, L. pn more, 
an age nn 
Tuxr may despise, but who are they? The muse’s flowery c ng 
The scientific, or the sages? And made by verse the truth more winning- 
Baxter, attun’d his oaten reed, 
Strew'd flowrets on the path of duty; 
And Young, adorn’d the Christian creed, 
With “ Night Thoughts” of immortal beauty. 
The Wesleys were embalmed in verse, 
Their classic hymns sublimely shew it, 
Yet wi souls asperse, 
Condemn, and underrate a poet. 
Doddridge and Watts, those wits so rare, 
Were all within the muse’s bower, 
With Heber, Porteus, Pollok, Blair, 
Wreathing it round with many a flower. 


For me, the muse shall be my wife, 

Get you a dearer with your prosing ; 
Her smiles shall gild the path of life, 

And bless with roseate hues its closing : 
And when I wake in yon bright zone, 

I'll take my lyre,—'tis all my treasure, 
And sing the Lamb upon his throne, 

In loftier lays with deathless pleasure! 


Watsall, March 9, 1833. Josn. Manspen. 
—_.>—_——_ 


OUR SAVIOUR’S LAMENTATION 
OVER JERUSALEM. 


THE “—— has from his on hi 
Weep, nines crite, the 
Weep, weep, and lament, for he 
And the vengeance of God is the guide of his path ! 
a Eree, I see his fierce horsemen prepare for the war, 
prayers, And I hear their loud shouts as they rush from afar. . 


Nem, mourn, and lament, for thy strength shall be 
vi 


en, 
eS eas ‘ 
Thy towers and thy temples, now gleaming in air, 
Shall be low as thy shame in that day of despair! 

Thy pitiless foe shall exult o’er thy fall, 

SORE CERES Sa ES thy 


y 
§ 


often, O Salem, I’ve wept by thy side, 
th and pride, 


piel r¥se 


The heathen shall come, and shall raze to the earth 
The et re Pe. pride and thy mirth; 
With the blood of thy sons shall thy altars be s 

And the shrine of thy God shall he rent and 

On the walls of the temple the 

Weep, weep, for the beam of thy 


Then, daughter of Salem, in grief 
When eee of thy dwellings shall redden 
taunt thee scoffat' 


lov’d the lyre, © 
of Christian 





REVIEW.—MESSIAH'S KINGDOM. 


TO THE WIND. - 


Winp of the winter-night, whence comest thou, 
And whither, oh! whither art wandering now? 
Say, where hast thou been on thy cloud-lifted car? 
Say, what hast thou seen in thy afar? 
sorrow impels thee, thou boisterous blast, 
Thus to mourn and complain,as thou journeyest past? 
Dost weep that the green sunny summer hath fled, 
That the leaves of the forest are withered and dead ; 
That the groves and the woodlands re-echo no more 
The light-hearted music they teemed with of yore? 
That the song of the lark, and the hum of the bee 
Have ceas’d for a while on the snow-covered lea? 
Say, wind of the winter-night, whence comest thou, 
And whither, Oh! whither art wandering now? 


WIND’S ANSWER. 


I’vz been where the snow on the chill mountain peak 
Would have frozen the blood on the ruddiest cheek; 
And for many a dismal and desolate day, 

No beam of the sunshine has brightened my way. 
But I weep not that winter hath bared the green tree, 
And hushed the sweet voice of the bird and the bee: 
I sigh not that summer hath fled from the plain, 

For spring will return in its brightness again ! 

But Yaseen and complain for the wail and the woe, 
That I've seen on my course as I’ve journey’d below! 
For I’ve heard the loud shout of the demon of war, 
aot Se Se ee flashed from afar : 
And I've heard the widows.and orphans com- 


pe. 
As = Y wet with their tears the pale cheeks of the 


n, 
And I sighed as I thought on the errors of man, 
And the follies that measure life’s wearisome span! 


I’ve been on the deep, where the storm, as it past 
Spread death and dismay on the wings of the bidt, 
ere the billows rose up as the lightnings flew by, 
And twisted their arms in the dun-coloured sky ; 
And I sawa frail vessel all torn by the wave, 
Drawn down with her crew to a fathomless grave ; 
And I heard the loud creak of her storm-splintered 
mast, 
And the flap of her sails as they beat to the blast ; 
AndI raiser my shrill voice on the cold midnight air, 
To drown the last cry of the 's despair ! 
But it smote on my ear, a shrill warning of death, 
As he struggled and strove with the waters for breath; 
*Tis his requiem I tune, as I howl thro’ the sky, 
And repent of the fury that caused him to die 


And far have I roamed o’er the desolate shore, 

And the cold dreary wastes of the tenantless moor, 
Where a old man journeyed on thro’ the plain, 
To his ht blazing hearth and his children again; 
And I sighed as I wept o’er that desert of snow, 
For I saw not the where the traveller should go! 
Then he paused for a while in that wilderness 

And cl. his cold hands, as he listened to hear 
The bark of his dog from his cot in the dell, 


’ 


Ah! vainly he turned his dim glance to the sky, 

And vainly he fap hale his tremulous eye 

Some light in the » Whose pale beaming ray 

_— guide him a on his comfortless way ! 
fainting and he turned wearily back, 

And tried to discover the snow-hidden track; 

But vainly he ve, and no sound could he hear, 

To tell his sad heart that a was near, 

Till, worn by the load of his and his woe, 

He muttered a prayer, and sank down on the snow! 

=. heard the last gasp rb his quick fleeting breath, 
ast parting groan as he struggled with death 

And I pd ams, him now on this desolate moor, 

And tune his sad dirge as I howl at thy door! 


Cc. M, 


THE UNEARTHLY ONE. 
BY W. P. SPARKS. 


Haste to depart, earth’s chilling breeze 
Is all too rude for thee, 


d free ; 

The light that round thy path-way shines 
Is far too pure and dear, 

To linger long in earthly home, 
And beam to bless us here ! 

Haste to depart! the wandering dove, 
Benighted as it flies, 

Pants not to gain its bower of rest, 
As thou to reach the skies ! 

And more than mortal seems that voice, 
Whose music charms the ear, 

With tones unutterabl, 
Yet filling all with ! 


The fire which kindles in thine eye, 
The rose upon thy cheek : 

And open brow and fairy step, 
Words of sweet promise speak ; 

But there are treasures, unto thee 
For nobler purpose given, 

To blossom here a little while, 
And then remove to heaven! 


Fain would we keep thee, bright one, here; 
Alas ! it may not be! 
The mansions of this heartless world 
Yield not a home for thee! 
The hours of sunshine come, but make 
No sunshine in thy heart ; 
Among the leaves sweet voices sing, 
Thou heed’s: them not ;—depart ! 


Our tears shall wet thy mossy grave, 
When thou art lowly laid; 
But'thou, pure ne it, shalt forget, 
All of this earth’s dim shade : 
When dwelling in the bowers of bliss, 
With n t of mortal stain, 
And we shall weep for her, whom here 
We ne’er shall see again! 
April, 1833. 


Review.— Messiah's Kingdom ; a Poem, 

. in Twelve Books. By Agnes Bulmer. 
12mo. pp. 486. Rivington. London. 
1833. 


So much trash has of late years been 
into the world under the name of 
that we have looked with suspicion — 
almost every book whose contents professed 
to be the inspirations of the muses. We 
were agreeably Snape, however, on 
perusing the work before us, to find it an 
exception to the general mass, 

rs. Bulmer has taken high ground, and 
grasped a subject vast, mighty, and sub- 
lime; but though the theme is lofty, we 
must confess that it has not su dete- 
rioration from her pen. In the execution 
of her task, she has evinced great poetic 
talent, accompanied with originality and 
taste. The deep Christian feeling, and 
intimate acquaintance with Scripture and 
its doctrines, manifested throughout the 
poem, convince us that our authoress 
not merely read for the work, but that the 
sentiments it contains are the echo of her 
heart, and the practice of her life. Indeed, 
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were we to judge from the complexion of the 
work, we should think that it has occupied 
many years in itscomposition. But we must 
introduce our readers to the poein itself. 
The following apostrophe to Satan after 
the fall of our r Bist parents, is worthy of 
notice :— 
“ Now. by » ne 





the th of Omnip ; 
f the — of rebellion lead, 
‘ill heaven arrest in the daring deed ; 
ill thy bold front the fg seariog lighting scathe, 
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Thy proud defiance of Jeho 4 


Sin! o'er triumphs cast che ri te eyes ; 
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We must give a few more extracts, which 
will speak for themselves :-— 
“* As breaks th ¢ moonbeam through the Om storm, 


So, mildly risi "s radian 
Ast cheer +) Sire eet nigh 


mows on downy wing, < altar ear a 
there devotion’s sacred flame. 


° ee 
at pit aslo plumed, may soar 
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ee, weet 
hye ek 5 of 


source Jehovah only knows, 
ptain whence! ite fulness flows ; 3 
eternity, he dwells alone, 
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sacrifice of Balak at the altar of 
is described with much power :— 
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meteor spirit frowns ; 
rerageed nes draw nigh, 
revelry. 


a the victim ae in vain, 
‘sarts within the mystic rin -* 
ematier’d — ay My anxious centet ‘bring.”—p. 69. 


The monotony of verse is agreeably relieved 
by the introduction of lyrical pieces. Bel- 
shazzar’s feast we must quote entire :— 

“ Mirth’s frantic song hed ceased : 


Death to the impious feast 
Came, an unbidden, an unwelcome, guest. 
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REVIEW.—MESSIAH'’S KINGDOM. 


Princes and nobles voand nd him throng, 
Voluptuous Beauty swells the song, 
And threads the dance in mazy ’ 
With bacchanalian chaplets crowu'd. 
Inebriate folly earth defiles. 
Inebriate pride aeseena | to hell ; 
bh eaten & wine — smiles, 
e repe: 
ot so, fierce ce Babel’s king 
Insatiate, with gontinasus dra raught, 
The deep, 7 oped. seen 5 e qua 
Unmindfut of the secret serpent’s sting, 
Till swift the maddening p Boe fen 
roud, prompting * his im 
Judea’s captive lan 
A Goonet My ground bin wait, 
And bear, as from the li; Fate, 
The foul, blachemio aD Or 's command. 
Throug harch ‘and ie loud echoes ring :— 
* Haste! hither bring 
‘The gorgeous spoils of Salem’s wasted shrine ! 
. Ploige we Chaldea's gods with wine, 
* Who to our arms the victory gave ! 
* For who is He that could not save 
‘The votaries of bis Power Divine” 


Obsequion 
Midst idol oan 
Were Zion's treasu' 

Jeam of beggend 


igh th ers, in mutter" mysteries. 

"Then high the rich libation pour’d, 
Chala’ ‘8 vanities adored 

And wafted spicy odours to the skies. 


Around that impious 
The hallow’d vessels pass’d ; 
And Beret? in ) Inneneer roar a, 
t clasp'd the Cape fast. 
rose, and louder still, the song, 
Ang  iehtsr wheel’d the mazy throng. 


But who on that voluptuous feast 
+ 4 
eae hath ceased, 


And gaze on that portentous sight 
a those passing Seee ? ‘ 
ves une ref os 
With cuivwion Nes and apne Uslazed, 
The king u that visi 


rs and sages, hither omy ar tell 
hat = fearful spectacle ? 


her ear ; 

Her sainted ehelee, 5 the 
Where Friendship, ue, 
view “4, vs 


fingers 


tae Sondnens’ text 


uil . serene, 
ity appear. 
While princes, sages ‘d, 
The style by m aa 
And oe en be ngmes 


Whic 
While Sewer jor reign'd, rons oye 7a wild affright, 


wait fn dim tend th the Fran ol) light 
And lute and viol strew'd the ground ; 


Yet tem) ais e and grac 
Bs i 1-. pour uA) ‘ts Aaa 
— rs round his face. 
He hewe a ‘malay 


ivi, 5 ‘=a f; 
And’ Daniel, don tw Fon Fess, 
hail'd of Wisdom's sons the chief. 





REVIEW.—ON THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


; Ason the deepening storm, 

Sivek wise descends. 

ime on tning wi L 

eer voice the ather'd tempest rends 

So stood amidst that gloomy t rong. 
Heaven's pure, reproving angel right 

So roll'd deep thunders from his tongue, 
So flash’ bis words with light. 


He traced in those mysterious signs 
The balance in Jehovah's hand ; 
And read in Judgment’s graphic lines 
The lightness of a guilty land. 
He saw the Persian warrior nigh, 
Heard Elam's shouting archery, 
And to the king's astounded ear 
Proclaim'd the bursting tempest near ; 
Then, mantied in bis Prophet's vest, 
‘the Prophet's fervours fired his breast: 
In solemn speech, by Heaven inspired, 
His lip denounced imperious Pride ; 
Guilt from bis piercing eye retired, 
Its searchings of remorse to hide. 
Amidst that wild and reckless scene, 
Dishonovr'd Salem's treasures lay ; 
Sad grief o’erhung his brow serene, 
And words of thuoder urged their way. 


* From him whose impious pride 
‘Hath Heaven's eternal rule denied, 
* Its gifts contemn'd, its greatness spurn’d, 
* Nor wisdom e’en from judgment leara'd ; 
* From him Jehovah's power | 
“ Wrests, in this dark, this destined hour, 
‘His kingdom wide, his regal throne. 
* Now, for his Name profaned, 
“His hallow'd vessels stain’d, _ 
« Even now, he makes his righteous judgment known. 
*To thee, O king ! that vision sent 
* Proclaims fulfill’d thy number'd hours ; 
‘This night shall seal the dread portent, 
* And quench the light in Babel's towers.’ 


Dark roll‘d Belshazzar’s eye of pride, 
His quivering lip convulsive wrought ; 
Viewless the mystic fingers glide, 
Their record fill’d his labouring thought. 
Abash'd he stood, 
While conscience, faithful register of God, 
Attested every charge the warniug Prophet brought. 
Short was that warning hour, 
And short the power 
Of self-convicting shame : 
Pre midnight’s dreary watch was past, 
Like demons on the murky blast, 
The banner'd hosts of desolation came. 
Bright roe to heaven the crackling flame, 
The thirsty sword was drench'd with biood ; 
lt blotted out Bel-hazzar’s name ; 
And where the sumptuous palace stood, 
Confusion stretch'd her devious line, 
And Ruin murmur'd, ‘ Wrath Divine !’” 
Pp. 194 to 154. 
The following is poetical and just :— 
“* Soft from yon o’erfraught cloud the genial shower 
Distils sweet moisture on each opening flower ; 
There scents the rose upon its thorny stalk, 
There bids the violet grace the enamell'’d walk ; 
The tulip here disclose its thousand dyes, 
And there the lily’s stainless beauty rise ; 
All from one source the crystal drops descend, 
Alike their nature, and the same theirend; _ 
Each blooming plant, one fostering store supplies, 
Enriches all, yet each diversifies. 
So on the church, that garden seal'd below, 
Where living trees in holy beauty grow, 
n varied forms the Spirit's gifts descend, 
Yet all on him, their bounteous Source, depend ; 
He sheds the light, the energy, the erace, 
All works in all, to each assigns his place, 
In beauteous order blends each diverse power 
To bless the whole ; then bids the copious shower 
Ic re-ascending incense, gloriows, rise, 


Exhaled by Heaven's own light, an offering to the 
skies.”"—p. 231. 


To say that the poem is without faults, 
would be to characterize it as something 
more than human. It has faults, but they 
are of minor importance, and relate more 
to the style of composition than to either 
its sense or strength; For instance, 
Mrs. Bulmer indulges, to a painful degree, 
in alliteration, especially in the first part of 
her poem :— 
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“ Her rude rocks tremble, and her mountains reel.” 
“ And livid fires flash fearful from the skies.” 

7 The dire destroyer to destruction dooms.” 

* And o’er her disk diffuse perpetual day.” 

“O Israel, wayward, wandering, weak, distress’d.” 
“* Yet sinks subdued by sainted suffering taught.” 

“* Such for himself the sacred Spirit seals,” 

“ Save, startling, sullen, sad, the fitful breeze.” 


are some of the worst. 


The ruggedness and harshness of lan- 
guage may very well be smoothed and 
softened by the judicious use of allitera- 
tion, but the ear is annoyed by a repetition. 
The metre of some of the lyrical pieces we 
consider too much constrained, while others 
are too Pindaric. But altogether it is an 
admirable poem; one that will bear fre- 
quent reading, and is worthy of a place in 
the library of every Christian, 


re 


Review.— On the Improvement of Society 
by the Diffusion of Knowledge ; or, an 
Iilustration of the Advantuges which 
would result from a more General Dis- 
semination of Rational and Scientific 
Information among all ranks. By 
Thomas Dick, LL.D., Author of “ The 
Christian Philosopher,” §c. &c. 12mo. 
pp. 543. Waugh und Innes, Edinburgh. 
Whittaker. London. 1833. 


Tue subject of this volume is one of 
obvious and extreme importance. Nothing 
can be more so than the “ improvement of 
mankind,” on the principles here incul-. 
cated, embracing their interest in both 
worlds,—their happiness in time and eter- 
nity. It has always been our desire, and 
our object, to promote “the diffusion of 
knowledge,—sound, useful, salutary, and 
Scriptural knowledge ;” and we, therefore, 
welcome such a volume as that now before 
us, from an author so deserving of regard. 
Dr. Dick proposes to illustrate the 
advantages which would flow from a 
general diffusion of useful knowledge 
among all ranks,—and then to consider 
the means requisite to be used in - the 
accomplishment of this important. end. 
The present work is occupied with the 
discussion of the former subject, the other 
being reserved for a separate publication. 
After a short, but striking, introduction, 
the author pursues his illustration in eleven 
sections, which embrace the following 
topics :—Influence of knowledge in dissi- 
pating superstitious notions and vain fears, 
—in preventing diseases and fatal acci- 
dents,—on the progress of science,—the 
pleasures connected with the pursuits of 
science,—the tendency of scientific knows 
ledge to promote the comforts of general 
society,—influence of knowledge in pro- 
2N 174.—VoL. Xv. 
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moting enlarged conceptions of the cha- 

racter and of the Deity,—its 

effects on moral principle and conduct,— 

in. relation to a future world,—in reference 
of divine revelation,—miscel- 


history of what are emphatically termed, 
the dark ages, and then gives us his esti- 
mate of the present state of knowledge in 


“Though a considerable portion of rational 
has been disseminated among a 


» yet, among 

in every country, a degree of ignorance 
prevails, degrading to the rank of intellectual 
With respect to the great mass of the 
inhabitants of the world, it may still be said with 
, that ‘‘darkness covers the earth, and 

kness the people.” 
“Of two millions of inhabitants, in Scotland, 


beings which people the globe 
inhabit, there are not, perhaps, two millions, 


the human race, that passes his life as a rational 
it being, em ing his faculties in those 
trains of t active exercises, which are 


provision for animal subsistence, and in 
the sensual appetites of their nature, 
ttle superior in dignity 

of animated existence.”— 


part of it. Mbere ignorance is not all 
that the philanthropist has to deplore, in 
his survey of the world’s mental calamities : 
in comparison with error, “ ignorance is 
bliss.” The mind must have something to 
feed upon ; and where it does not obtain 
wholesome aliment, it will devour poison : 


of those monstrous errors which 

e, distress, and ruin the soul. But 
to be the effect of such an exhi- 
friends of their kind? 


REVIEW.—-ON THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


sion has been made; many have béen 
induced to labour in this holy cause, and 
among them the ted author of the 
work before us. With whatever feelings 
we may reflect upon the past, or contem- 
plate the present, the prospect of the future 
1s exhilarating. In our own country, at 
least, a great change for the better has 
taken place in the public mind ; an increas- 
ing desire for the acquisition of knowledge 
is pervading all ranks, and is met, and 
kept alive, and gratified by popular trea- 
tises and cheap publications, conducted in 
some instances by very superior minds, and 
in all by men of competent ability. 
Though much trash has issued, and is still 
issuing, from the press, the bad is retiring 
from the field, and the good is taking pos- 
session of the vacated territory; in this 
respect, we certainly cannot say that “ the 
former days were better than these.” The 
great thing is, to give a right direction to the 
ge impulse; and to this the wise 
and the good will direct their unceasing 
attention. 

Our space will not allow us to say all 
we wish on this important topic, or to fol- 
low Dr. Dick through the wide range of 
his observations. We quote the following 
passage from his remarks on the know- 


ledge preparatory to a future state :— 

“ Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, two 
individuals of opposite characters entering the 
future world at the same time,—the one rude, ig- 
norant, and v ; and the other “ renewed in 
the spirit of his mind,” and enlightened with all 
the knowledge which science and revelation can 
furnish—it is evident, that, although they were 
both ushered into the same locality, their state 
and e nts would be altogether different. The 
= wae oo as it ,were, oP Mgeese yo level, 
follo e principles, propens: and passions, 
which he edtiondy teleines and, although he 
were admitted into the society of pure and en- 
lightened spirits, he would remain as a cheerless, 
insulated wretch, without intellectual activity, and 
destitute of enj 
suited to his be’ 
affections, he id be fain to flee to other re- 
gions, and to more congenial associates, as the 
owl flies from the vocal grove, and the society of 
the feathered choir, and prefers the shades of nig 

e this gloomy bird, which 
and and 


as it 


ould’ feel itecit te d_ imprisoned, 
wi itself unhappy, ani 

were, even amidst triumphant spi ‘its, and the 
splendours of immortal day. Whereas the oth 
having ardently longed for such a state, and having 


; and, Ae tn experiences 

joy’ which can never be interrupted, 

but will be always increasing ‘ world without end.’” 
The reader of this interesting volume, 
after attending to the comparison which 





REVIEW.—ELIJAH. 


the author has given, in numerous par- 
ticulars, between the miseries of ignorance 
and the advantages of knowledge, ma 
exclaim, “ The bane and antidote are bo’ 
before me!” The disease will appear too 
obviously to be disputed; the great diffi- 
culty will be to apply the remedy. 

Dr. Dicks is a writer with whom, on 
many accounts, we are much pleased ; his 
feelings are generous, his views liberal, and 
his principles sound. He compiles with 
judgment, narrates with ease, and de- 
scribes, in general, with skill and accuracy ; 
but there is too great a tendency to accu- 
mulation in his writings; many of the facts 
and reasonings in the present volume, 
would have served for various other topics 
quite as well, and are so far extended as 
to make the perusal wearisome. The mo- 
mentum of his stroke would have been 
greater, had the magnitude of his instru- 
ment be less: the discussion would have 
been more effective, had it been more con- 
densed. We submit these hints to the 
worthy writer’s candid consideration, with 
the highest respect for his character, and 
our cordial thanks for his exertions in so 
noble a cause as the general improvement 
of society “in knowledge and true holi- 
ness.” 

a 


Review. — Elijah. By the Author of 
“ Balaam,” and “ Modern Fanaticism 
Unveiled.” pp. 235. Westley and Davis. 
London. 1833. 

Tue character of Elijah is one of the most 
dignified, illustrious and holy, which the 
sacred scriptures record. Uncontaminated 
by the evil with which he was surrounded, 
he held aloft his soul above the world, and 
enjoyed glorious and uninterrupted com- 
munion with his God. His zeal, his for- 
titude, his bold and uncompromising inte- 
grity, in times of difficulty, persecution, 
and danger, commend him to us as an 
object for us, not merely to admire, but to 
imitate. 

In tracing the prophet through all the 
circumstances connected with his history, 
the author of the sketch before us portrays 
the outlines of his character with the hand 
of a master; and displays deep study of 
the scriptures, an accurate acquaintance 
with the localities of the places concerni 
which he writes, great originality of thought, 
and pure religious feeiing, combined with 
an intimate knowledge of the human heart. 

The following opinions relative to the 
concealment of Elijah will be found inte. 
resting. He adopts the opinion of St. 
Jerome, that the brook Cherith was be. 
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yond, or to the east of, Jordan, and, havi 
adduced evidence in favour thereof, “0 


, Says, 

“ But there are peculiar features to 
certain of the Trans-Jordanic orem Fi 
will be found to harmonize, in a manner, 
with the incidental notices of Elijah’s place of re- 
treat; and this ies of indirect evidence is nei- 
ther unworthy of attention, nor destitute of force. 

“That portion of the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
previously known as the kingdom of Bashan, dis- 


ments, which 

temples, pyramids, walls, and turrets; or by the 
awful grandeur of more stupendous masses, rising 
pile above pile, in natural columns, and terminat- 
ing either in abrupt angular elevations, or in sum- 
mits resembling those of extended table-mountains. 
These rocks, which were extremely pare, exhi- 
bited a thousand irregular fractures, in the form of 
chinks and caves of various dimensions. of 
the small clefts discernible in their surface, 
which with difficulty admitted the entrance of a 
human being, led to long winding passages, and 
thence widened into large cellular cavities, many of 
them of no inconsiderable extent. According to 
Strabo, one of those fissures was capable of contain- 
ing four thousand men. It may be easily conceived, 
(as was indeed the case, with very few exceptions,) 
that no mountain rills or springs of the valley could 
traverse the indented surface of such a tract as this, 
Lost to view at. their very source, as they oozed 
through the honey-combed crust of the 't-stone, 
or fell suddenly, by larger apertures, into cavernous 
receptacles below ground, their waters there colr 
lected in hidden cisterns, or flowed in subterra- 
neous canals, or found their way into the hollows 
of deep ravines, scarcely accessible to the tread of 
man, but whose precipitous sides afforded, in the 
crumbling joints of the rock, most secure and com- 
modious nestling-room for the crow, ‘the tempest- 
loving raven,’ and other birds of bold, adventurous 
flight. In times of war, when the inhabitants 
secreted themselves in these profound asylums, 
where they had an abundant supply of water, 

cially in the early and latter season of the 


the almost impervious avenues to 

were su to intense sufferings from 

of that refreshing element, to which they 

no access. On one occasion, as recently as 

of our Lord 1142, when that part of the 
was overrun by a Saracen army, the invaders 
reduced to the greatest extremity, every 

or fish-pond that might have ge 


almost ready to perish, they 
water issuing from an abyss beneath 
immediately proceeded to . 
through a crevice of the rock, in order to 
a supply of the much-needed 
This was not unobserved 
their rock-covered and im 
cut the ropes from below; an 
ar ny 4 being thus 

ostile bands, were soon 


a See 
“Withdrawn from the scenes 
Stele and directed 

t 6 oe 
iene Ehog a 


melancholy comple ion, to aw: 








REVIEW.-——POOR LAWS. 


sorriest emotions of his heart, Elijah may be sup- 
posed to have paced, with pensive step, the dreary 
or cave, that seemed, by its vicinity to the 
rith, to agree with the tenour of his instruc- 
tions, at the same time that its interior intricacies 
rendered it a place of ready concealment from the 
pursuit of his adversaries. There, as from the 
defile of his rugged dwelling, he surveyed, on every 
hand, the dark and arid landscape, which presented 
neither grain nor fruits for his subsistence, and 
then turned his eye toward the little stream, whose 
impetuous rush was welcomed as an enlivening 
break to the stillness, almost like that of death, by 
which he was surrounded, his spirit would be ready 
to sink within him, and the ejaculations of his 
tongue would be in unison with the cry, ‘O Lord, 
how long? Return, O Lord, deliver my soul!’ 

** Not that this favoured servant of God was sent 
into such a dismal waste, without any providential 
care for his sustenance. He went forth confiding 
in the power, love, and faithfulness of Him who 
had said, ‘ And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of 
the brook; and I have commanded the ravens to 
feed thee there.’ This was a promise, singular in 
its nature, and not less adapted to the circum- 
stances to which alone it applies :—a promise, the 
fulfiment of which involved—not an absolute mi- 
racle, but a very peculi ifestation of Divine 
agency exerted jin bringing the machinery of natu- 
ral causes into special operation in an extraordi- 
nary , at an appointed time and place, and 
for a purpose unquestionably worthy of the inter- 
vention of a positive miracle, if the employment of 
secondary causation had not been fully adequate to 
the exigency of the case. 

“ Let it not offend those who are tenacious of the 
genuineness and glory of Scripture miracles, and 
commendably alive to the evil of philosophizing 
and refining away the essential properties of any, 
even the least, of such attestations to Divine truth 
—we say, let it not give the shadow of offence to 
such minds, that we do not regard the remarkable 
fact in question to be ofa strictly miraculous cha- 
racter. Not for a moment would we crouch before 
the atheistic spirit of the age, nor allow our reason- 
ings to flow into a mould of Neologian size and 
fabrication. The view which we entertain of this 
matter, so far from symbolizing with false philo- 

ihy, or the pride of reason, has a tendency to 
pe Ll our conceptions of the diversities of Divine 
operation, and the boundless resources which the 
field of nature alone presents for the accomplish- 
ment of His purposes, who ‘ worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.’ In an instance of 
miraculous interposition, the Almighty appears to 
step forth in glorious majesty, his train filling the 
temple, and leaving a trace of ineffable brightness 
along that path which no human footstep ever trod : 
in the other case, the Deity is less visible, but not 
less ‘excellent in working ;’ for it is His finger that 
touches the secret springs of nature, providence, 
and grace, so as to produce those marvellous effects, 
which, though they cannot, according to our con- 
ventional modes of defining ideas, be properly 
termed miraculous, are just as much entitled to 
the admiring and devout attention of every intelli- 
gent creature. 

“It is expressly stated, ‘ And the ravens brought 
him bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening; and he drank of the brook.’ 
Now, if we ider the voraci of this bird, 
it may at first view appear contrary to its nature to 

food, and then to be so careless of it as to 

we any portion to be lost by accident, or to be- 
come the prey of other birds, or animals of a larger 
belt jut, upon strict investigation, it will be 
that, in this respect, the ravens acted accord- 

ing to their iar instinct ; and that the marvel 
consisted only in the direction of that instinct as it 
regards time, place, and the quantity of provision 
thus ied. For students of ornithology are 
aware, that it is a property of the raven to glut 
itself when opportunity affords; then, to hide the 
remainder of its food while retiring to digest ; and 
afterwards, to return to the spot where its super- 
fluous store was temporarily deposited. Hence it 











is not difficult to conceive the manner, in which 
these feathered purveyors were instrumental in 
feeding Elijah. inging their way across the Jor- 
dan to the fruitful fields of Naphtali, some brought 
thence the flesh of lambs and poultry—their favou- 
rite food—and others, portions of bread, the rem- 
nants of a luxurious table, or morsels too prodigally 
scattered for the nourishment of the domestic fowl 
reared on some rich and extensive domain. 

“Tt must be needless for us to attempt a formal 
refutation of the opinions entertained by those 
commentators, who, in order to avoid some seem- 
ing difficulties connected with the fact, as it stands 
in our present rendering of the passage, have sug- 
gested, that Elijah was fed by Arabian merchants, 
or by Orebim, inhabitants of a town called Oreb or 
Orba ; for it is, to say the least, highly improbable 
that any such companies of travellers or residents 
were found in the vicinity of his retreat : indeed, 
had that been the case, it is very questionable whe- 
ther the oath required of every nation, and the 
reward doubtless annexed to the discovery of the 
prophet, would not have induced a disclosure of his 
place of concealment. The raven is a bird that 
delights in solitude. He who made all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate, can, if he please, employ the 
inferior creatures to accomplish his gracious pur- 
poses; and this order of instrumentality is obvi- 
ously accordant with the peculiarities of the case to 
which it appertains.”—p. 49 to 55. 


The reflections of the author, as he pro- 
ceeds with his narrative, are as far removed 
from coldness and formality, as they are 
from enthusiasm and fanaticism. The work 
is the production of a christian of strong 
mind and cultivated understanding. We 
cordially recommend it to the perusal of 
our readers. 

a ee 


Review.— Extracts from the Information 
received by his Majesty's Commission- 
ers as to the Administration and Opera- 


tion of the Poor laws. Published by 
Authority, 8vo. pp. 430. Fellowes. Lon- 
don. 1833. 


Next to that of Political Economy, we 
scarcely know a greater whirlpool to the 
minds of our senators than is the subject of 
our Poor Laws. His Majesty’s present 
ministers seem fully impressed with the 
necessity of taking some steps to amelio- 
rate the condition Of our starving popula- 
tion, and checking the rapid increase of 
the poor rates; but the difficulty is to 
know how this shall best bedone. A com- 
mission has been instituted, and committed 
to the hands of seven persons, of whom 
the Bishops of London and Chester, with 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, are three, having for 
its object to collect information by the 
best possible means, and transmit the re- 
sult to Lord Melbourne, the Home Secre- 
tary. The volume before us comprises 
their first report; and, in submitting it, 
they say, “that thongh it be only a small 
portion of the evidence which they are 
preparing to report to his Majesty, it con- 
tains more information on the subject to 





REVIEW.—MISSIONARY RECORDS. 


which it relates than has ever yet been 
afforded to the country. 

The most important, and certainly the 
most painful parts of its contents are, the 
proof that the mal-administration, which 
was supposed to be confined to some of 
the agricultural districts, appears to have 
spread over almost every part of the country, 
and into the manufacturing towns ; the proof 
that actual intimidation, directed against 
those who are, or are supposed to be unfa- 
vourable to profuse relief, is one of the most 
extensive sources of mal-administration ; 
and the proof that the evil, though checked 
in some places by extraordinary energy 
and talents, is, on the whole, steadily and 
rapidly progressive. This is truly appalling. 

It is not to be expected that we should 
be able to give any analysis of the con- 
tents of a closely printed volume of four 
hundred pages; a considerable part of 
which consists of tables of figures, com- 
prising parish accounts of receipts and 
disbursements, signed by the church-ward. 
ens and overseers, the number and names 
of paupers, &c. &c, There are readers 
of our magazine, however, to whom many 
of these details must be interesting, and 
who are much more competent to suggest 
hints to the commissioners that may be 
serviceable, and to them we transfer the 
task. There is an old proverb which says, 
that “to know the disease is half the cure.” 
That much evil attaches to the poor laws 
of this country, either in essence, or the 
mode of administration, is a point in which 
all are agreed. From a long residence in 
the large commercial town of Liverpool, 
comprising a population of 165,175 souls, 
it is gratifying to us to perceive, that, by 
prudent management, a diminution of ex- 
penditure has taken place, equivalent to 
£27,000 per annum. Would that this 
was the case universally ! 


et ee 


North 
Religious 


Review.— Missionary Records, 
America. pp. 430. 18mo. 
Tract Society. London. 


Ir is truly strange that the cause of missions 
should ever have had an opponent; it is 
not less so, that Christians who have them- 
selves “tasted that the Lord is gracious,” 
should need any stimulus to exert them- 
selves in so glorious an enterprise. We 
regret that it should be so, yet both of 
these facts are indisputable. When we 
reflect upon the dignity of the object, 
which is nothing less than the glory of 
God, and the happiness of our fellow- 
mortals ; when we think of the high moral 
and intellectual powers which are to be 
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called forth in its execution; and add to 
those, the simplicity, benevolence, and effi- 
cacy of the means by which all this is to 
be achieved, we may surely ask, does not 
every enterprise to which man ever put 
forth his strength, dwindle into insignifi- 
cance before that of preaching Christ cru- 
cified to a lost and perishing world ? 

It is to the honour of the age in which 
we live, that more has been done to for- 
ward this good cause than in any pre- 
vious age of the world. But alas! how 
little is this in comparison of what remains 
yet to be done! hen we look to Af- 
rica, to Asia, to the vast continent lying 
beyond the Atlantic, we must be convinced 
that this is not the time for the friends of 
missions to relax in their exertions. 

The little volume before us exhibits a 
compendious account of what has been 
doing in one quarter, namely, North Ame. 
rica. It is divided into twelve chapters, 
and pursues the subject in chronological 
order, commencing with the emigration of 
our puritan forefathers, who for conscience 
sake quitted the land of their nativity about 
the year 1620, and settled as a colony in 
New England. This paved the way for the 
labours of Eliot and his successors, among 
the Indian tribes. He was an extraordi- 
nary man, qualified beyond almost any 
other for the business of a missionary ; and 
Dr. Dwight has drawn his character in 
glowing terms. He died in 1699, at the 
age of 86, leaving behind him the well- 
earned title of “the apostle of the Indians.” 
To him succeeded several individuals of 
the name of Mayhew, who carried on the 
good work with success ; some before and 
others after the death of Eliot. Then fol- 
lowed Bourne, Cotton, Sergeant, and 
Woodbridge, till the great Head of the 
church raised up David Brainerd, whose 
praise is in all the churches, Of Mr. 
Samuel Kirkland less is known; and the 
short sketch of his life and labours during 
a period of more than forty years will be 
perused with interest. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters 
are occupied with glancing at the Mora- 
vian missions among the Indian tribes of 
savages, where many of the details are very 
affecting. Referring to the work itself for 
particulars, we may be allowed to remark, 
that the narrative will be found to justify 
what Mr. Douglas has said in his “ Hints 
on Missions,” that “the missions to the 
American Indians, which have afforded 
the best examples of missionaries, have 
afforded the worst examples of success.” 
The tenth and two following chapters are 
oceupied with an account of missions of a 
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more recent date, particularly those of the 
American board, where our readers will 
meet with much to interest and please 
them. Upon the whole, it is cheering to 
contemplate the present aspect of the mis- 
sionary cause in that quarter; and we 
earnestly recommend this little pocket 
volume to our friends as well calculated to 
further the cause of benevolence and chris- 
tian charity. 
a 

Review.—Scripture Melodies, for Sun- 

day Evenings. Poetry by the Rev. 

Rich. Cattermole and Charles Mackay. 

Music by Henry Russell, Fisher, Son, 

and Co. London. 1833. 
We have perused the above delightful work 
with the utmost gratification, and most un- 
hesitatingly give it our cordial recommen- 
dation to the public, as worthy of holding 
a distinguished place in the libraries of all 
those who are charmed with the sister 
muses of Music and Poetry, and who 
delight to see them conjointly employed 
in the service of Religion. The composer 
is, we understand, a young man, and we 
congratulate him on the talent he has so 
successfully displayed in these melodies. 
The piece entitled “ Saul” strikes us as the 
happiest of his efforts, and our musical 
readers will doubtless remark the beautiful 
modulation from B flat major to F sharp 
major in this piece ; and that from C minor 
to E flat major in the splendid subject 
“God said, ‘Let there be light!’” The 
hymn “for the dead” is one of melancholy 
and tender beauty; and there are others 
which, for their poetical and musical ex- 
cellence, all possess strong claims upon 
our attention. We will let the poetry 

for itself by extracting the following 

hymn by Mr. Mackay :— 

“Oh! why should we bewail the dead— 


Why sorrow o’er their narrow bed? 


Have they not sought the happy shore, 
Where human cares oppress no more? 
Bewail them not! more blest than we, 


Their parted spirits rest in peace 

In the still land where troubles cease! 
“ Bewail them not! their bright abode 

Is with a Father and a God ! 

Freed corruption’s cold embrace 

They see the Almighty face to face ! 

Then weep not for the quiet dead, 

Nor sorrow o’er their narrow bed ! 

In the still land where troubles cease, 

Their parted spirits rest in peace !” 
ee — 
Review.—The Christian’s Manual ; or, 

the Bible its own Interpreter. 8vo0. pp. 
311. Smith, Elder, and Co. London, 
1833. 
Tats is similar to a concordance in its con- 
struction, and promises, from the nature of 


REVIEW.—CHRISTIAN S MANUAL—SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


its contents, to be a valuable addition to the 
theological library. It will doubtless be 
of great assistance to ministers, and Chris- 
a in general, in studying the word of 


The following extracts will enable our 
readers to judge of the nature of the work :— 
‘“* INCoNSTANCY. 

Winnow not with every wind, and go not into 
every way; for so doth the sinner that hath a 
double tongue.—Ecclus. v. 9. 

“— as water, thou shalt not excel.—Gen. 

ix. 4, 

A double-minded manis unstable in all his 
ways.—James i. 8.” 

“ MEDIATOR. 

For there is one God, and one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus; who gave 
himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due 
time.—1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. 
ane the mediator of the new covenant.—Heb. 

. 24. 

He hath poured out his soul unto death; and 
he was numbered with the transgressors; and he 
bare the sins of many, and made intercession for 
the transgressors.—ZJsa. liii. 12. 

Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that 
died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us.—Zom. viii. 34.” 


i 


Review.—Sunday in London, Illustrated 
in Fourteen Cuts, by George Cruik- 
shank, and‘a few Words by a Friend o 
His ; with a Copy of Sir A. Agnew's 
Bill, Post 8vo. pp. 105. Wilson. Lon- 
don, 1833. 


Tue abominations practised by all classes, 
in London especially, on the Sabbath, have 
long been lamented and deprecated by 
Christians of every denomination. Trades 
of all descriptions are openly and shame- 
lessly carried on, to the annoyance of pas- 
sengers, and the injury of those who are 
more conscientious than to follow the ex- 
ample. The commands of God are de- 
spised, the laws of men are disregarded, 
and the necessary repose of the body is 
forgotten, by those who are thus zealously 
engaged in sacrificing to mammon, The 
evils connected with Sunday trading are 
neither few nor of small importance, and 
we are glad to see any attempt to expose 
them, in whatsoever shape it may be made. 
But the desecration of the Sabbath does 
not consist in mere trading; nor is it the 
act of the lower orders alone. The rich 
and the great, to whom the other classes of 
society look up for example, contribute no 
small share to the violation and abuse of 
that day. Their grand dinners, their music 
parties, their conversaziones, their cards, 

laim to the world how utterly regard- 
fom: ting on of the duties of a day which 
we are commanded to keep holy. When 
such pollutions exist at the source, if we 
may so speak, of the manners of society, 
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it is not to be wondered at if the stream 
be corrupt, and the lower —— 
headlong into vices as enormous, prac- 
tices as impious. 

On this ground, the volume before us 
takes its stand, and, beginning with the 
“ higher orders,” exposes the abuses of the 
Sabbath from the “grand cabinet dinners” 
down to the orgies of the “gin temples.” 
It is a complete caricature, but, neverthe- 
less, contains a great deal of truth, and 
many useful hints. There is too much 
vulgarity and slang in the language, to suit 
our taste; and there are expressions bor- 
dering on the profane, which, in such a 
book, are especially out of place. It abounds 
with keen and biting satire on “ the higher 
orders, the legislature, and the common 
council of London, which perhaps may 
produce an effect in certain quarters, where 
sober and serious discussion would be 
scouted as religious cant and hypocrisy. 

The extracts from the evidence before 
the Parliamentary Committee, and from 
the Report, are full of the most important 
information. We sincerely hope that the 
disgusting scenes depicted in this volume 
may be speedily abolished by the firm and 
prudent hand of the law. 


—_———— 


Review. — Supplications suggested by 
each Chapter in the Gospels ; designed 
solely to Promote Domestic Piety in 
Families. By the Rev. hh se, 
B.A. Post 8vo. pp. 294, Glasgow. 
Collins. 1832. 


For those who have not the power to make 
extemporaneous prayers at the domestic 
altar, there is no palliation or excuse in the 
neglect of their duty. So numerous are 
the manuals for family devotion, and many 
of them so unexceptionable in their cha- 
racter, that the head of a family who neg- 
lects the calling together of his household 
for worship, lays himself open to the im- 
precation of the psalmist, when he prays, 
‘Pour out thy fury, O Lord, on the families 
that call not on thy name.’ 

This volume adds another to the number 
of those excellent works; but it is new in 
its design. The author takes up the four 
Gospels, and forms a prayer on the subjects 
of each chapter as he proceeds, with a view 
of rendering the reading of these ions 
of the Bible more impressive and bene- 
ficial. We like the plan, and recommend 
the work to those whose diffidence or inca- 
pacity prevents them from ‘offering up 
ne a extempore at family worship. The 

nguage is Ba and simple, as that of 
prayer should always be. é sentiments 


evince a humility of soul, and an entire 
dependence on the merits of Christ ; and 
we have no doubt that the book wilf prove 
useful to those who employ it in a proper 
spirit. 

—_ 


The Wesleyan Chiefs; and other 
Poems, by Thomas Cooper, (Hamilton, 
London,) is sent out into the world, as the 
author assures us, from necessity, (we su 
pose pecuniary,) which, we think, is the 
only reason that can be found for -its pub- 
lication, The “Wesleyan Chiefs” is an 
unskilful attempt to besmear some of the 
popular Methodist preachers with adula- 
tion. This is a fair specimen :-— 

“Next in advance let Robert Newton come; 
God's proof that he can make an orator : 
See him arise, and other men become 
But}dwarfs, though giants they might seem before.” 
The poetry of the following will speak 
for itself :— 
“Yet leave we Crowther, Lomas, Calder, France, 
West, Martin, Burdsall, Keeling, Farran, Bowers, 


And Bromley, Chapman, Everet,Clegg, and Squance, 
To tell the worth of all is past our powers.” 


The smaller pieces are better. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
English Botany; with a Glossary of 
Terms, illustrated by Thirty-seven Plates, 
by George Banks, F. L.S., (Washbourne, 
London,) will very materially assist the 
student in that delightful science. That un- 
derstanding must be remarkably obtuse, that 
could make slow progress with this ‘ intro- 
duction.” The technicalities are clearly 
explained ; the glossary is valuable; and 
the plates are excellent. 


An’ Account of the Religious and 
Literary Life of Adam Clarke, L. L. D. 
F.A.S., &¢. §c. &c. Vol. .17, by a 
Member of his Family, (T. S. Clarke, 
London.) —We have received the second 
volume of this memoir, which brings down 
the history of Doctor Clarke’s life to the 
close of the year 1821. We have curso- 
rily looked through the volume, and may, 
perhaps, return to it on a future occasion. 


—_~ 
> 





PRETENDED DISCOVERIES IN MAGNETISM. 


Mr. EpirTor, 
Srr,—In a statement which appears in 
your journal for the present month, it is 
asserted, that a pretended discovery of 
Professor Keil has received my “ appro- 
bation and testimonial.” As directly the 
reverse of this, is the fact; as the statement, 
besides, contains other gross misrepresent- 
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ations ; and, as I am not aware where a 
letter, calling upon the author for a public 
retractation of his statement, as far as I am 
individually concerned, would reach him, 
I think you must see the necessity of pub- 
lishing, in your next number, the following 
ing remarks, in contradiction to that state- 
ment. 

It is stated that Professor Keil was intro- 
duced at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society, “ for the purpose of presenting to 
the notice of the fellows of that learned 
body, some of his superior magnets, and 
for explaining some novel and most im- 
portant results, arising from their —. 
tion to the cure of disease.” As I intro- 
duced Professor Keil at the meeting, I can 
state, that such were not the objects of my 
introduction. Professor Keil called upon 
me, in company with Dr. Blundell, resid- 
ing in Orchard-street, Portman-square, and, 
as I understood, he had a letter of intro- 
duction from M. Quetelet, of Bruxelles, I 
considered that, to invite him to a meeting 
of the Royal iety, was nothing more 


than a mark of attention which ought to be 
shewn to a foreigner, who prof to have 
devoted his time to scientific research. 
Finding that Professor Keil proposed exhi- 
biting some instruments and apparatus, 
and suspecting that, not only that he had no 


discovery to bring forward, but that he was 
not aware of what others had done in the 
branch of science in which he certainly 
professed to have done much himself, I 
considered it was a duty I owed to the 
Society, to take care that no improper im- 

jon should be made on those present, 
of professor Keil having discovered any 
new fact, if such was not really the case. 
It is unnecessary for me to go into the 
details of what took place when Professor 
Keil exhibited his galvanometer, and cther 
apparatus, but I can confidently state that, 
excepting some determined supporters of 
his views, of whom, as visitors, two or three 
were present, and of which number, very 
probably, your correspondent was one, all 
who attended to the discussion, which took 
place between the Professor and myself, 
and to the experiment exhibited by 
Dr. Ritchie, with a hastily constructed, but 
very efficient a Bey: were satisfied that 
Professor Keil had no new fact, connected 
with magnetism or electricity, to bring for- 
ward, and that he was unacquainted with 
the present state of knowledge in those 
branches of science. Had I been aware, 
at the time, of what I on gpg afterwards, 
that Professor Keil wi it to be inferred, 
that the effects which he exhibited were 
produced by other agency than that of 


heat, and that it might be on these effects 
he founded his pretended application of 
magnetism to the cure of disease, I should 
have pointed out, even less ceremoniously 
than I did, the futility of his pretensions. 
That physiological and chemical effects 
have been produced by means of the mag- 
net, I will admit ; but when I am appealed 
to as authorizing the statement, that Pro- 
fessor Keil has produced these effect, I 
must say, I do not believe he has ever suc- 
ceeded, and, moreover, that I consider he is 
not aware of the principles on which such 
effects depend. 

The immediate object of the statement 
in — journal, that Professor Keil has 
made discoveries in magnetism, that he is 
in possession of peculiar methods of im- 
parting it to steel, and that these magnets 

ave a peculiar efficacy in the cure of 
disease, is, evidently, to convince the public 
in general, that such are the facts, by in- 
ducing them to believe, that not only the 
individuals there appealed to, but the 
Royal Society, as a body, have been satis- 
fied on these points: the more remote 
object, which is equally palpable, is one to 
which no consideration should induce a 
man of science to lend his name, and 
which, I have no hesitation in saying, can 
never have the sanction of the Royal 
Society. 

After what I have stated, you will, I feel 
assured, admit that, in the communication to 
your journal, a very unwarrantable use has 
been made of the name of the Royal 
Society, and of the names of members of 
that body, and will, therefore, have no 
hesitation, in order to remove the erroneous 
impression which that communication was 
calculated to produce, to insert, in the 
forthcoming number, the observations 
which I have felt myself called upon to 
make. 

I cannot conclude without recommend- 
ing to your correspondent, Mr. Booth, that 
in future, before he attempts to sanction 
his statements by a reference to persons 
who set too much value on their characters 
to allow their names to be prostituted by a 
connexion with the advertisements of igno- 
rant empirics, he will, in the first instance, 
ascertain whether such statements are in 
accordance with facts; and in the next 
place, whether those persons are willing 
that their names should appear in corrobo- 
ration of them. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

S. Hunter Curistie, 
Royal Military Academy. 
May 16, 1833. , 





Ge fe. OO Beas OM os sell: 


ANNUAL MEETINGS IN THE METROPOLIS, 


ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


SociETY FOR THE SuPPORT AND ENcou- 
RAGEMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Tue Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of this 

Society was held in the King’s Head Ta- 

vern, in the Poultry, on Thursday evening, 

April 25th. Theophilus Thompson, M.D., 

in the chair. 

The Secretary read the Report, which 
stated that 336 Sunday-schools had been as- 
sisted during the past year, 219 of which 
were new cases. In these schools 34,801 
children are receiving instruction. Last 
year the Society had distributed 2,173 Bibles. 
5,186 Testaments, 33,743 class-books, be- 
sides a large ber of | , &c., making 
a total of 178,424 copies of the Scriptures, 
and 1,016,710 class books furnished to des- 
titute schools by this Society since its for- 
mation. In order to follow out the design 
of the institution, the Committee had been 
compelled to make another inroad upon its 
funded stock. _ The amount of subscrip- 
tions, donations, and other receipts for the 
past year, was £591. 16s. 4d. Salaries and 
incidental expenses amounted to £108. 10s. 
4d., and at the close of the year a balance 
of £869, remained in hand. The Report 
then proceeded to remark upon the import- 
ance of a religious education, and the im- 
perative duty of Christians to advance such 
an invaluable object. The Report also con- 
tained several extracts from letters received 
by the Committee from various parts of the 
country, giving interesting and encouraging 
details of the progress of Sunday-schools, 
Several cases were mentioned of schools so 
distressed for books as to be compelled to 
send away the children ; in one case as many 
as 100. The teachers also were in many in- 
stances unable to afford pecuniary aid ; and 
the postage of one of the letters of appli- 
cation was paid by pence collected from the 
teachers. The Society had extended its aid 
to the Ladies’ Convict Society, which had 
been very gratefully acknowledged. 

Messrs. Lloyd, Gurney, Watson, Eke, 
Bruee, and Dr. Thompson, addressed the 
meeting. 5 





WESLEYAN Missionary Society. 

The Anniversary Meeting of this important 
institution was held at Exeter Hall, on Mon- 
day, April 29th. The Hall was filled at a 
very early hour. At eleven o'clock the Com- 
mittee entered, and the audience united in 
singing the 100th psalm. The Rev. Joseph 
Entwistle then offered up prayer for the 
Divine blessing. Several Members of Par- 
liament were on the platform, as were also 
a number of clergymen, and various Dissent- 
ing ministers. The Right Hon. Viscount 
Lord Morpeth took the chair, amidst the re- 
peated acclamations of the assembly. 
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An abstract of the Report was read by the 
Rev. John Beecham and the Rev. R. Alder. 
In Ireland the Missionaries had gone for- 
ward without molestation, and with consi- 
derable success. Five thousand children had 
been collected, and instructed in the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, some of whom were 
under religious impressions. In Sweden, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Scott, 100 
members had been formed into a chureh. 
France presented some pleasing indications. 
At Gibraltar the Gospel had been preached 
to many soldiers in the garrison, some 
of whom had carried the knowledge of 
the truth to various parts of the world. 
Many Maltese and Greek youths were 
deriving considerable advantage from the 
schools in the islands, as were also seve- 
ral Greek females. In Continental India 
and Ceylon, superstitions were waning, and 
an eager desire for preaching, Bibles, and 
tracts, were manifested. In Van Diemen’s 
Land there was visible improvement, as also 
in New Zealand. In the Friendly Islands 
there were upwards of 1,100 members in 
society, and in the schools 914 males and 
1,094 females, under the care of 151 native 
teachers. In Southern Africa there were 
13 stations, 17 missionaries, and many assist- 
ants; 606 members in Society, 1,334 chil- 
dren and adults in the schools. At the Cape 
of Good Hope and the places adjacent, the 
Gospel was preached with success. In Na- 


maqua Land the prospects were cheering. 
Translations of the Scriptures into the Caffre 
tongue were preparing; and, with assistance 
which was hoped for from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Scriptures would 
soon be presented in a language spoken by 


650,000 people. In Western Africa the mis- 
sions were prosperous. At Sierra Leone 
the chapels were crowded, and 400 members 
were now in Society. The Foulahs were 
shortly to be visited by missionaries. Not- 
withstanding the state of things in some 
parts of the West Indies, much good had 
been done; there were 33,000 members in 
Society, and 8,000 children and adults un- 
der instruction in the schools. Much was 
said in that part of the Report on the sub- 
ject of negro slavery, and a confident ex- 
pectation of its speedy abolition was express- 
ed. In British North America there were 
55 missionaries, and 6,751 members, 852 of 
whom had been added during the last year. 
Additional help was greatly needed. Four 
missionaries had died during the past year. 
Nine missionaries had been sent out. There 
were in the various mission schools 27,676 
children and adults, of whom 4,571 were 
slaves. The contributions for the past year 
amounted to £47,715. 12s. 7d., being the 
largest amount yet realized from the ordinary 
resources of the Society. The Report then 
adverted to the losses sustained by the So- 
ciety in the deaths of the Rev. Dr. A. Clarke, 
T. Stanley, J. James, and R. Watson: to 
20 j.174.—VvoL, xv. 





whose memory a tribute of considerable 
length was paid. In conclusion, the friends 
of missions were called upon to renewed 
exertion, from the consideration of the new 
doors which were continually opening, and 
the great success with which God had bless- 
ed the past labours of the Society. 

Lord Morpeth, Rev. J. Hannah, Rev. G. 
Clayton, Captain Pakenham, R.N., John 
Hardy, Esq. M. P., Rev. P. Duncan, H. Pow- 
nall, Esq., T. F. Buxton, Esq. M.P., Capt. 
Fenton, M.P., Rev. Robt. Newton, Thomas 
Guest, Esq. M.P., Rev. R. Ryerson, L. Has- 


lope, Esq., and J. Heald, Esq., addressed 
the meeting. 


CuurcH Missionary Society. 

The Thirty-third Anniversary meeting of 
this Society was held on Tuesday, April 30th, 
at the Great Room of Exeter Hall, and was 
most numerously and respectably attended.— 
Sir R. H. Inglis, in the chair. 

The Secretary read an abstract of the Re- 

It began by expressing deep regret at 
the loss which the Society had sustained in 
the death of its late President, Admiral Lord 
Gambier, to whose memory it paid a just 
tribute. The Committee had also to lament 
the loss of two of its Vice-Presidents, the late 
James Stephen, Esq., and the late Dr. God- 
frey, late President of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and likewise that of Charles Elliott, 
Esq., and Thomas Bainbridge, Esq., active 
members of the Committee. The latter had 
been for twenty-seven years a most active 
member of the Committee, and a most zea- 
lous friend of the Society, to which he gave 
a proof of his attachment by bequeathing to it 
£1,000, in the three per. cent. consols. (Hear, 
hear.) The receipts of the Society within 
the year ending the 31st March, 1832, had 
been £40,750. In the year ending the 31st 
of March last, they were £48,600, (hear, 
hear,) being an increase of £7,850 on the 
receipts of the preceding year. This was for 
the general purposes of the Society; bnt, if 
they included the sums received for special 
purposes, such as contributions to the fund 
for the relief of decayed missionaries, the 
whole receipts of the year would amount to 
£49,300. The Report went on to state, 
that the Institution of the Society at Islington, 
contained at present only thirteen students. 
The total number of missionaries and cate- 
chists sent forth during the year was nine, 
and the whole number of missionaries and 
eatechists in connexion with the Society was 
110. In West Africa the agents of the 
Society had made considerable progress. In 
that mission there were, in a population of 
21,000 liberated negroes, 4,000 who con- 
stantly attended public worship; 3,000 chil- 
dren and adults under education, and 624 
communicants in connexion with the Society. 
In the stations in the Mediterranean, parti- 
eularly in Malta, the agents of the Society 
had been most actively engaged in the print- 
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ing of tracts in different languages ; of these, 
forty only had been printed in Italian, but 
there had been 12,368 printed in the Arabic, 
and 23,393 in the Greek. In Smyrna, the 
work had been prosperous, considering the 
difficulties which had been raised up by the 
prevalence of cholera and of the plague. The 
two missionaries from Egypt had visited the 
Society this year. It appeared that the 
greatest hinderance to the progress of mis- 
sionary efforts amongst the Mahomedans of 
that country was the fear of death, for, by 
law, the man who changes his religion is put 
to death. The labours of the missionaries, 
therefore, in that country, were chiefly 
directed to benighted Christians. In Abys- 
sinia, the missionary of the Society had 
found such favour with the chief of that part 
in which he resided, that great hopes were 
entertained from it of advantage to future 
missionary labours. In general, the aspect 
of affairs in the Levant was favourable to the 
progress of the Society. A sentiment of 
toleration had begun to prevail even in Papal 
and Turkish countries; and we might hope 
soon to see the terrors of the triple crown, as 
well as those of the Mahomedan sword, 
vanish before the progress of the word of 
God. They might hope to see the ancient 
people of God restored to his favour. In 
referring to the progress made by the Society 
in India, the Report noticed with satisfaction 
the safe arrival of the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. He had, as fellow-passengers, four 
missionaries to India, who had been much 
benefited and improved in the preparation 
for their missionary labours, by his advice 
and instruction. (Hear, hear.) In Calcutta 
and Northern India, there had gone to com- 
munion thirty-five natives, and of these, 
thirty-two had been in the open practice of 
idolatry only a short time before. At Meerut, 
a chapel had been built by a native princess, 
at an expense of 7,000 rupees, which was 
attended not only by Christians, but by Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans. It appeared that a 
missionary had attended one of the great 
fairs, where crowds had thronged to his tent 
from morning to night to hear his discourses, 
and many gladly accepted his tracts. In 
Madras and Southern India the labours of 
the Society had been attended with great 
success. At Tinnevelly, of which so much 
had been heard of late years, great numbers 
had been converted from idolatry. One 
large body of Hindoos had, as a proof of 
their sincere conversion, brought forth from 
their temple the idol which most of them had 
worshipped from their infancy, and destroyed 
it. This was no small test of their conver- 
sion. At Bombay, Ceylon, and other parts 
of India, the Society had made considerable 
progress in the course of the year. In Aus- 
tralasia, they had been equally successful, 
and not less soin North America. Speaking 
of the West India mission, the Report noticed 
the absurdity of ascribing to religious instrue- 
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tion those lamentable events which such 
instruction was calculated to prevent. In 
conclusion, the Committee noticed the great 
liberality of the public in the past year, as 
evinced by the unprecedented increase of 
their income as compared with former years. 

Sir R. H. Inglis, the Hon. and Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel, the Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, the Rev. Hugh Stowell, the Bishop of 
Winchester, Rev. E. Bickersteth, the Marquis 
of Cholmondeley, the Rev. George Hazlewood, 
Rev. H. Venn, and Rev. Edward Ward, ad- 
dressed the Meeting. 


CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SOCIETY. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of this ines- 
timable institution was held at Finsbury 
Chapel, on Tuesday evening, the 30th April. 
Lord Henley in the chair. The attendance 
was very numerous, and of the highest re- 
spectability. 

The Rev. J. Blackburn read the report, 
which, after a few preparatory observations, 
proceeded to detail the present state of the 
Association. There were in the 

Associa ysitors. Families. 


Central division 14 
Northern 13 
Southern 

Eastern 

Western 

Suburban 


Prayer- 
Meetings. 
7552 19 
6767 

5175 

5271 

1208 

6479 


While four minor associations have sus- 
pended their operations, four new associations 
had been formed; namely, at Salters’ Hall 
, Chapel; Spencers’ Place Chapel, Goswell 
Road ; Gloucester Chapel, Hackney Fields ; 
and High Street, Deptford. The number of 
the associations, therefore, remained the 
same as that of last year, but the amount of 
Christian agency at the present time ex- 
ceeded that of any former period. In the 
sixty-three associations there were found 
1297 voluntary agents, who statedly visited 
32,452 families, and who maintained, amidst 
the poorest neighbourhoods, eighty - nine 
weekly prayer-meetings. Those operations 
had secured the constant circulation of more 
than 100,000 loan tracts every month, the 
issue of 568 copies of the Holy Scriptures, 
the admission of 1603 poor children into 
Sunday or Day Schools, and the temporal 
relief of 2335 cases of distress during the 
past year. The Local Prayer Meetings and 
Preaching Stations had increased from eighty- 
four to eighty-nine, which were very dif- 
fereatly attended. Such as were held in the 
apartments of the poor, had from ten to 
twenty persons as the average congregations. 
Such as were held in school rooms and small 
chapels, varied from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty persons. The custom of delivering 
a series of lectures upon the evidences of 
Christianity had been continued since the 
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last report by the ministers connected with 
the Society. During the past year, two 
courses of sermons had been delivered. In 
summer the three tents of the Society were 
pitched, as usual, in White Conduit Fields, 
Pentonville; Twigg Folly, Hackney; and 
Lower Road, Deptford; and the attendance 
at each station had been highly encouraging, 
and instances of decided usefulness had come 
under the notice of the Committee. Street 
preaching had been continued during the 
fine season, in Farringdon Street, Spital 
Square, and Mile End Road, at an early 
hour on the Lord’s-day ; and those who had 
conducted these services have been uniformly 
impressed by the large and serious attend- 
ance of the humbler classes. It was a matter 
for grateful reflection, that beside one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand individuals statedly 
visited, there must be at least six thousand 
persons attending divine worship every 
Lord’s-day at the various prayer-meetings 
and preaching stations of the Society. The 
resolutions of the Annual Meeting of the 
Society in May, 1831, which rendered it 
competent to the Committee to afford assist- 
ance to societies in the country, had been 
acted upon by them during the past year. 
Twenty-two associations, in various parts of 
the kingdom, had been supplied with covered 
tracts, and other publications of the Society. 
More than 100 towns and villages throughout 
the country participated in the advantages 
derived from kindred operations. It was 
with sincere regret the Committee found, 
from the report of their auditors, that there 
was so large a balance against the Society, 
and which had again compelled them to 
require the liberal advances of their obliging 
Treasurer. It was due, however, to them- 
selves, and to the public, to declare, that that 
has mainly resulted from the agreeable 
necessity of supplying their depository with 
a large stock of more than a hundred thou- 
sand tract books, to meet with promptitude 
the orders of the associations in town and 
country. 

The reading of the Report was in many 
instances received with loud marks of appro- 
bation. 

Mr. J. Pitman read the treasurer’s ac- 
counts. The total receipts during the past 
year amounted to £1,133. 1s. 10d. The 
expenses, inclusive of the amount due to the 
treasurer last year, to £1,302. 8s. 9d., leaving 
the institution in debt £169. 6s. lld. The 
sum of £198. 8s.6d. was due to the Religious 
Tract Society. In the depository there were 
tracts ready to issue, to the value of £300. 
and the amount due for tracts, from loan 
societies, was £162. 

Lord Henley, Rev. Dr. Morison, J. La- 
bouchere, Esq., Rev. Dr. Styles, W.A. Hankey, 
Esq., Mr. Pitman, Rev. C. Stovel, Josiah 
Conder, Esq., Thos. Challis, Esq., Rev. Dr. Coz, 
and Rev. John Blackburn, addressed the 
meeting. 
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BriTisH AND ForeIGN BIBLE Society. 


The Twenty-ninth Anniversary Meeting 
of this Institution took place on Wednesday, 
May Ist, at Exeter Hall. The Right Hon. 
Lords Bexley and Mountsandford, the Bishop 
of Winchester, the Hon. Mr. Shore, Sir C. 
Hunter, Z. Macauley, Esq., J. Plumptre, Esq., 
and a great number of Clergymen, and Dis- 
senting Ministers of the various religious 
communions, were on the platform. The 
room was well filled, but not so crowded as 
we have seen it at former Meetings of this 


Society. 

The Bishop of Winchester then proposed 
that, in the unavoidable absence of their 
noble President, the Right Honourable Lord 
Berley should take the chair.—The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

The noble Chairman briefly opened the 
meeting. 

The Rev. 4. Brandram, the Clerical 

to the Society, then proceeded to 
read the Report of the Committee for the 
year. Not less than 175,182 copies of the 
had been circulated in France 
within the past year. (Hear, hear.) A very 
large increase of demand for copies of the 
Scriptures had also taken place in Swit- 
cularly amongst the Catholic 
cantons. (Hear, hear.) The most important 
fact connected with the distribution of the 
Bible to the heathen world, was the sensation 
produced in parts of China by the circulation 
of the sacred volume in the language of that 
country. The book was sought after, ear- 
nestly read, and greatly spoken of, and, what 
was still more satisfactory, without any hin- 
derance or restriction on the part of the Em- 
. The correspondent from whom this 
communication had been received, added, 
that he was about to proceed to China, to 
take advantage of this opening ; and he hoped 
‘that he should soon have a demand for 
10,000 copies in the maritime parts of China 
and the island of Loo Choo. In the West 
Indies there had been an increase of the 
number of Auxiliary Societies. 

After noticing, in terms of deep regret, the 
loss sustained by the Society during the 
year in the deaths of the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, of Lord Gambier, one of its Vice-Pre- 
sidents, of Mr. Bainbridge, and of Dr. Adam 
Clarke, it went on to say, that the total 
number of Bibles and Testaments distributed 
by the Society at home, and by its agents 
abroad, was 536,841; making a total, since 
the commencement, of 8,145,456. There 
had been added to the Society 112 Auxili- 
aries during the year. The Society’s re- 
ceipts during the past year amounted to 
£75,492. 10s. 5d. Of this sum, £25,604. 
18s. 7d. were the contributions of Auxiliaries, 
and £40,717. for the sale of Bibles and Tes- 
taments. The receipts of the past year, as 
compared with the preceding, shewed a fall- 
ing off of more than £6000. The total ex- 
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penditure of the Society within the year, was 
£86,761. 
The Bishop of Winchester, J. J. Gurney, 


Esq. The Rev. Dr. Cox, from America, 


J. Shepherd Esq., Rev. J. Entwistle, Rev. Dr. 
Pinkerton, Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
Rev. Dr. Morison, Rev. Daniel Wilson, Lord 
Mountsandford, Bishop of Chester, and Lord 
Bexley, addressed the Meeting. 


Sunpay Scnoo.t Union. 


THE anniversary meeting of this institution 
was held at Exeter Hall on Thursday, the 
2d of May, Lord Henley in the chair. The 
weather was unfavourable, but the meeting 
was very respectably attended. On the 
platform we observed several members of 
parliament. 

The report commenced with a sketch of 
the progress of the Foreign Sunday Schools 
in France, Denmark, Malta, New South 
Wales, South Africa, America, Canada, New 
Brunswick, the West Indies, and Jamaica. 
In France the Sunday schools were stated to be 
extending among the protestants. In Denmark 
two schools had been established near Co- 
penhagen. The last report of the American 
Sunday School Union stated the total num- 
ber of Sunday schools to be 9,187, the teachers 
80,913, and the scholars 542,420. The 
receipts are mentioned to amount to 118,181 
dollars, or £23,636, of which 79,288 dollars, 
or £15,857, were received for publications, 
and the remaining £7,779, were free contri- 
butions. The proposal for the general 
establishment of Sunday schools through the 
vast valley of the Mississippi is stated to have 
received continued attention, and the contri- 
butions for the purpose, from May 1830, to 
March 1832, to have been 60,714 dollars, or 
£12,142. The number of Sunday School 
Missionaries employed during this time, for 
various terms, has been 79. The Committee 
had received information of the establishment 
of 2,867 schools; and in less than half of 
the schools established, the number of scholars 
is 60,000. {n Antigua Mr. Thwaites reports, 
that there are in the Wesleyan Sunday 

hools 1,852 scholars; and from Jamaica it 
is said that the Sunday schools at no period 
have afforded such cheering prospects of 
their still greater efficiency and universal 
establishment throughout the islands of the 
West Indies as at the present moment. With 
reference to home proceedings, the r 
stated, that in the present year £915 had been 
voted for the Jubilee Fund, in addition to 
the £340, voted in 1832. The expense of 
erecting Sunday schooJs was estimated at the 
sum of £10,000. and the committee proposed 
that means should be devised for establishin 
a permanent Sunday School Building Fun 
The missionaries’ labours were next detailed, 
and the sum of the statement was, that 11 
unions had been visited, and seven new ones 
established, in little more than half a year. 
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The Committee, having been engaged during 
the past year in arranging a plan for esta- 
blishing a library, have agreed to devote 
£150 for the purchase of books, and that the 
library shall be opened on the Ist of July 
next. The following summary of the returns 
of Sunday schocls was given :—From London 
auxiliaries, 522 schools, 6,973 teachers, and 
74,878 scholars; Great Britain, 7,232 schools, 
102,669 teachers, 860,410 scholars; the 
Sunday School Society for Ireland, 2,642 
schools, 9,142 teachers, 206,717 scholars; 
the London Hibernian Society’s Sunday 
Schools, 879 schools, and 16,430 scholars — 
making a total of 11,275 schools, 128,784 
teachers, 1,158,354 scholars, and shewing an 
increase on the last year of 329 schools, 
12,468 teachers, and 22,915 scholars. The 
sales during the past year were stated, from 
the depository accounts, to be £7,070 3s. 2}d. 
The balance in hand of the Benevolent Fund 
was stated to be £278. 6s. 10d.; and in the 
general account it was mentioned that the 
grant to the Benevolent Fund for trade 
profit this year amounted to £315. 14s. 5d. 

The Rev. Dr. Morison, Rev. J. Burnet, 
Sir A. Agnew, Bart. M.P., the Rev. Mr. 
Philippo, a Missionary, George Bennett, Esq., 
Rev. Mr. Beaumont, Andrew Johnstone, Esq. 
M.P., Mr. W. R. Wilson, and Dr. Alcorn, 
addressed the meeting. 


Reicious Tract Society. 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Breakfast and 
Public Meeting of this Institution was held 
on Tuesday, May 7th, at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, and was most respectably and 
numerously attended :—J. J. Gurney, Esq. 
in the chair. 

Mr. W. Jones, the secretary, read an ab- 
stract of the annual Report. The following 
is an account of the Society’s publications :— 
General circulation.—About 5,600 publica- 
tions have been sent to friends in Scotland ; 
and to different ministers and other friends 
in Ireland, nearly 150,000 publications. To 
different friends in Wales, 7,400 publications 
were given for circulation. The Committee 
have published 5,000 copies of a Welch 
Hymn Book, at the price of 6d. each. About 
57,000 tracts have been granted for circula- 
tion in places where the Cholera prevailed. 
The Christian Instruction Society has received, 
during the year, 184,600 tracts and hand- 
bills for Sabbath-day circulation, and for the 
use of its numerous agents. In addition to 
which, 6,500 were placed with the Commit- 
tees of District Visiting, and Loan Tract 
Societies. The Committee have also devoted 
nearly 120,000 tracts and hand-bills for cir- 
culation among Sabbath-breakers. For the 
distribution among persons living in the 
courts and alleys of the metropolis; at the 
execution of criminals; for workhouses, hos- 
pitals, xid prisons, and also for pleasure fairs, 
upwards of 160,000 tracts and handbills have 
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been given. Among soldiers, sailors, and 
watermen, 27,000 tracts have been circulated ; 
20,000 have been given to Sunday scholars, 
admonishing them to beware of the evils of 
pleasure fairs; 15,000 for distribution at 
horse races ; and 38,300 have been placed at 
the disposal of Home Missionary Societies. 
The sum of £205. 7s. has been received for 
the Circulating Library Fund, £200 being 
the donation of one individual ; and upwards 
of 20 libraries have been sent to destitute dis- 
tricts. The new publications printed during 
the year, amount to 183, and 23 new socie- 
ties have been formed in the same period. 
The Committee request attention to “ The 
Weekly Visitor,” a work which has recently 
been commenced. It combines with general 
knowledge, scriptural and religious instruc- 
tion, and such information is from time to 
time imparted, as is adapted, by the Divine 
blessing, to promote both the temporal and 
everlasting interests of the reader. This 
little work is embellished with cuts, and con- 
tains eight closely printed octavo pages, at 
the price of one halfpenny. The total num- 
ber of publications circulated in the year 
amount to 12,995,241, being an increase of 
880,276 beyond the preceding year. The 
total circulation of tracts,in more than 70 
languages, amounts to nearly the sum of 
180,000,000. 

Funps.—The contributions received from 
the Auxiliaries amount to £1,378. 16s. 9d. be- 
ing an increase of £152. 8s. 10d. The Annual 
Subscriptions are £1,449. 18s. 8d. being an 
increase of £113. 15s. 8d. The Donations 
and Life Subscriptions, £756. 17s. 9d. being 
an increase of £261. 7s. 5d. The Collecting 
Cards, £221. 6s. 1d. being an increase of 
£41. 6s. 2d. The Legacies, £790. 6s. 5d. 
The Donations for stereotyping particular 
Works, £135. 12s. 9d. The gratuitous issues 
at home and abroad, amount to £4,184. 4s. 8d. 
being £114. 0s. 8d. more than the contribu- 
tions received for those objects. The total 
of the free contributions for 1832, was 
£3,374. 6s. 7d.; for 1833, they are £4,070. 4s., 
being an increase of £695. 17s. 5d. The 
sums received for the sales of the Society’s 
publications in 1832, amounted to £26,949. 
lls. 8d.; for 1833, they are £34,460. 12s. 2d, 
being an increase of £7,511. 0s. 6d. The 
total amount of the Society’s receipts for 
1832, including sales, were £31,376. 6s. 1d.; 
for 1833, they are £40,000. 14s. 10d., being 
an increase of £8,624. 8s. 9d. In conclu- 
sion, the Committee call upon all their 
friends to join with them in fervent prayer 
for the pouring out of the Holy Spirit on the 
good seed which has been scattered by this 
Institution and its numerous Auxiliaries. 
They desire to feel the full force of the truth, 
that Paul may plant, and Apollos water, but 
God alone can give the increase. Let us then, 
in the spirit of humility, of prayer, and of 
faith, rest our cause on God alone. If He be 
for us, who can be against us? If He be for 
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us, we need not despond even in these days. 
“when clouds and darkness are round 
about his throne.” If He be for us, we 
may go forward in our holy work fearless of 
all opposition ; and our operations shall con- 
tinue, “ till the visions which our faith may 
regard as about to take place, shall be fully 
realized ; when the idolatry which now darkens 
and covers the earth shall be no more; when 
the last triumphs of the cross shall be cele- 
brated in the demolition of the last heathen 
temple, or in the burning of the last heathen 
book, the pile of which we may conceive to 
be set fire to by the hand of the last convert 
from idolatry, and which shall be accom- 
panied by the shoutings of the triumphant 
multitude who shall be assembled on that 
day, and who shall exclaim, Hosanna! the 
kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever.” (Cheers.) A 
letter was also read from a Chinese who had 
read a tract entitled the Three Pearls, refer- 
ring to the three great societies, the Bible, 
Missionary, and Tract Societies; in which 
the writer, using the Oriental phraseology, 
says, he sends to the teachers of the congre- 
gations, (the Missionary Society ;) the society 
of little books, (the Tract Society;) and the 
holy book society, (the Bible Society ;) and to 
all the reverend, old, great men, to all the 
old pastors, he manifests his thoughts. He 
then stated, Gutzlaff had opened his eyes, 
therefore he, the “ stupid,” (so he called him- 
self,) read three years, examining the tracts, 
to understand a little in the midst of the 
books; that he had become sorry for his 
sins, and, being desirous of throwing away 
wickedness, he dares to supplicate God, and 
desires to enter the congregation, and to be 
one of the disciples of the Saviour. The 
“ stupid” being a poor man, earns his money, 
takes out of it one ta-el, and wishes myriads 
of welfares to the three pearls, and to the old 
reverend great men. Tio Chu, being a poor 
man, tedly knocks his head, and bows. 
(Laughter and applause.) 
J. J. Gurney, Esq., Rev. W. Morgan, Rev. 
N. M. Harry, Rev. J. Alexander, Mr. 
Peek, Rev. W. Wade, Rev. J. Dyer, 
and Rev. J. W. Alexander, (a converted Jew,) 
addressed the meeting. 


Lonpon Missionary Society. 


Tue Subscribers and Friends of this noble 
Institution held their 39th Annual Meeting 
at Exeter Hall, on Thursday, May 9th. It 
was by far the most numerous assembly con- 
vened during the present anniversaries. The 
weather was peculiarly favourable, and at an 
early hour every seat in the large hall was 
occupied. Numbers, however, continued to 
apply for admission, and it was found neces- 
sary to open the galleries behind the plat- 
form. These were likewise filled ; and then 
the plan adopted on a former occasion was 


had recourse to, that of holding a second 
meeting in the lower hall; but even this 
would not afford all the accommodation re- 
quired, and a large concourse of persons 
were obliged to return, regretting the disap- 
pointment. The services were commenced 
by singing, at the conclusion of which the 
Rev. Mr. Douglas offered up prayer. On the 
motion of Mr. Dyer, Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
Treasurer, was called to preside. 

The Rev. W. Ellis read an abstract of 
the Report. The ber of y 
stations and out-stations, belonging to the 
Society, in different parts of the world, 
missionaries labouring at the same, &c., is as 
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making, with upwards of 300 schoolmasters, 
assistants, catechists, &c. between 400 and 
500 persons, more or less dependent on the 
society, exclusive of families. The number 
of native churches is 54, and that of native 
communicants 4,557; of schools the num- 
ber is 448, and that of scholars 27,257. The 
number of printing establishments is 13, from 
nine of which have been printed 250,000 
books, including 37,500 portions of Scripture ; 
and from eleven stations, 113,237 copies of 
books have been put in circulation during 
the past year. 

The amount of the receipts of the Society, 
during the past year, including about 
£3,300, contributed at the stations abroad, 
is nearly £37,500; and the expenditure, for 
the same period, including that of the 
amount of the foreign contributions which are 
applied to specific missions on the spot, nearly 
£11, 600: leaving a balance against the 
Society of upwards of £4,000 for the past 

year. An income of £45,000, or about 
£10, 000 annually, more than the amount 
contributed in the United Kingdom during 
the past year, will be required, to enable 
the directors to carry on the missions of the 
Society, on their present scale of operation, 
in an efficient and satisfactory manner. In 
conclusion, we must again remind our Chris- 
tian friends, that the calls for help, from the 
South Seas, India, Spanish America, &c., 
are numerous, loud, and urgent. 

The Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, J. Davies, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Cox, from America, Rev. R. W. 
Hamilton, Rev. J. Langley, Hon. Capt. Wal- 
degrave, Rev. Mr. Doran, Rev. J. Burder, 
Rev. J. Roberts, Rev. D. Stewart, Rev. 
J. Phillippo, and T. Wilson, Esq., addressed 


the meeting. 
(To be continued.) 
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id as the rest did—“This tame yielding spirit, this 
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gem -room, or other haunts of 
ess. He becomes dissipated, spends his 
, loses credit, squanders his gp Lae at last 
sinks into an untimely grave. hat rained him ? 
Simply ‘ doing as the rest did.’ A father bas a family 
sous. He is wealthy. Other children in the same 
situation “in life do so and so, are indulged in this 
thing and that. He indulges his own in the same 
way. They grow up idlers, triflers, and fops. The 
father wonders why his childreu do not succeed bet- 
ter. He has spent much money on their education, 
has given thein great advantages. But, alas! they 
are only a source of vexation and trouble. Poor 
man, he is just paying the penalty of ‘doing as the 
rest did.’ This poor mother strives hard to bring up 
her daughters genteelly, They iearn what others 
learn ; to paint, to sing, to play, to dance, and several 
other useless matters. In time they marry; their hus- 
bands are unable to support their extravagance, and 
they are reduced to poverty and wretchedness. The 
ood woman is astonished. ‘ Truly,’ says she, “(I did 
’ The sinner follows the example oj 
off rep an i! to prepare for 
. “He passes along through life, till unawares 
death strikes the fatal biow. He has no time left 
now to prepare, And he goes down to destruction, 
because he was £0 foolish as to ‘ do as the rest did.’— 
Cin. Journal. 








Eyes.—The application of a trated solution 
of oitrate of silver to the eye has proved very useful 
in atonic and obstinate opthalmia, with copious dis- 
charge. The method adopted is i a drop 
of the solution, with a hair fe) between the eye- 
lids.— Bulletin des Sciences Medicales. 

Melancholy.—There is nothing more selfish than 

lancholy ; and | table it is to find, that the 
sentimental world have invested this absorbing ma- 
lady with a kind of interest which makes it rather 
sought than sh d by vast ltitudes of young 
lad shy too indolent to exert themselves, hang 
their 











ads for weariness; grow sallow for waot of 
exercise, and sigh for waut of fresh air; who read 
novels for want of something else to do ; fancy them- 
selves heroines because they are, in fact, nothing ; 
and draw! out, to troops of confidential friends, long 
histories of i inary bles, b th 
no real ones. ‘Lhe victims of this d 
knowu by their perpetually babbling about pa’ 
tions. erves occupy their attention when they 
wake, night-mare when they sleep, and self always.— 
Pictures of Private Life, by Mrs. Stickney. 





rates vancing 
wards this town upon the Walton side, 


ve abortive, came to a halt somewhere 

about the bridge, discogaged the way-worn animal 
its burden, and finally left it at large in a neigh- 
bouring peddock, there to meditate amid the stunted 


ret till his retarn, whenever that might be. 
Lo himself to 


carter thereupon 


t he had a i. 


contiguous—stal) 
@ stream — ca 
died 





rself to walk v 
emselves on having subd 
uses of map, but I doubt whether we have not lost 


more than we have ed 
No one has eee 


te his horse 
horses. A litde walk of half an bour 


eco- 


article which enters 
= ia 


or the waters under th: 


the poor man's tobac 

brass nails of the cofin, 

ride; at bed or rd, 
couchant or levant, we must pay. The school- 
whips his taxed top; the beardiess youth manages his 
taxed horse with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road ; 
and the dying Englishman pouring his medicine 
which has paid 7 per cent into a spoon which has 
paid 22 per cent, makes his will on an stamp, and 
expires in the arms of an epothec who has paid a 
license of £100 for the privilege of putting him to 
death. His whole property is then taxed immediate! 
from 2 to 10 per cent. Besides the probate of h 
will, large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
aonee, et eee are re — posterity on 
axed marble, and he is gathe to fathers 
taxed no more.— Edinburgh i a th 
* Sleeves.—That very posterous deformity i 
pnw ae, Sere ae ind aty “ ' op’s Sheowen, 
od mi ave nm ca pudding-bags, is 
payne —y ys Ps term is more X ny 

@ wearer than the dress, as appe: the dan, 

as weil as the ridiculous effect, which’ attends this 
absurdity. To say nothing of its ogreceae dippin; 
at the tea and dinner-table, the of life at the 
toilet in the evening and elsewhere, has lately been 
proved by a confiagrati 
nated the existence of 


sith 


Curious Effects of Te rature.—If we immerse 
naked body in a bath of water at ‘the Ft | 
120°, and after remaining some time immersed, pass 
into a room in which the air and every object is 
raised to the same temperature, we shall experience 
in passing from the water into the air, a sensation of 
coolness. If we touch different objects in the room 
— of onion are at the tompceuiate of 120°, we shall, 

evertheless, acquire very different perceptions 
heat. When the naked foot rests on at 





matting. or the clothes which are pu 
Now, ese objects are, nevertheless, at the 
temperature, as may be proved by the 
ons ym rom this — us 80, 
we pass into one at a low temperata 

relative heats of all the objects will now be found to 
be reversed: th atti carpeting, and 

; powers and 


temperature, as may be in like manner 
the thermometer.—Cadinet Cyc/spedia, 

Speed of Travelling.—The swiftest flight of a carrier 
pigeon does not exceed the rate of twenty-six miles 
an hour, It is calenlated that the velocity of a = 
wind is at the rate of about thirty to thirty-five m 
an hour. The steam-carriages on the h 
and Liverpool Railway have been known t 
about six-and-thirty-miles an hour ; and it is stated, 
re the —— be! a — of the of 

ommons, steam-carriages have run on common 
roads at oo speed exceeding forty miles an hour.— 











LITERARY NOTICES. 





e ip 
a sort of molecular attraction, they 
in the same manoer as particles of 
found to adhere to the surface of giass in 4 
experiments. Thus sticking to the 
poe eueees Cares cove: t, and » 
ae ayer, The fan, however, 
partici ee Ay ih the ski Y oe 
jes thas in contact with the skin, 
new into that ~~——— 





is reasoning it would follow, 
= in a room in which th 

aphere has a higher temperature than 96 d 3 
use of a fan would have exactly opposite effects, and, 
footead of cooling, would aggravate the effects of 
; and such would, in fact, take wate, A succession 
of hot particles would, therefore riven against 
the skin, while the particles Shieh would be cvoled 
the skin itself a be constantly removed,— 

‘ Cyclopedia. 





Deaths. 


Ward, schoolmaster, Nottingham ; 
Searday mag May the llth, aged 59 years. 32 
ard was one of the joint pastors of 
on Church meeting in Park-street, in 
— and in the disinterested and affectionate 
e of the t duties connected with that 
has if ever, had a superior in the 
ministry. Hlameless before man in walk 
conversation, mild and urbane in manners, easy 
teach peg in counsel, prompt 
ail ti cig tad tebeors ao to il 
wae mes h fe sind labour, 80 to 
of usefulness, which the providence of 
ey out for him, he might 
ve up on sogegnt of his stew- 
not wi ie $ a patriot 
sed plilanthrapis, no less than Fs Christian, it was 
, endeavour te to bring. glory to God, and 
ness ng his fellow-creatures. ‘lhe 
advoeue of civil ood religious liberty, 
education 
inate 2 


ay the relations | 

, his conduct was 

po ‘over which he so 

ed, his loss is, to human 

i, whom they loved—who was 


father, 
taken away. But, though they are in mac 
they sorrow not as et LA are without Rox. 
“s remains were 


S @ numerous 
friends from Nottingham. 


Mr. Peter wy on the 7th of March, at New 
Ross, Lreland, in the 88th year of his age—A celebrated 
character in the annals of temperance, and, from the 
ment of the Lay et ee Institutions in 
slay Opes tee ens of tirty-alx & 
to the age 'y-six he 
most di ed dave of drunkeoness, a bank- 

want x a healthy tation, 


umetances, and repu 
ndulgence i in a ee vice, ‘ 


pnt Seiieensio 
treme 





drunkards never 
rity of weather, solicitation of friends, or ridicule of 
foes, could.seduce him from his fixed determination 
never ge to taste the ine fence . He knew 


tal 








William Thorp, Laon wal ur pain- 
ful duty to announce the decease of this our pala 
resi- 


is 62d yeer, aod the fo! 

public a yy which he 

ubusually early age of seventeen years. Mr. Thorp's 
style io the pulpit was characterized iby | @ masculine 
and nervous ) which reat argu- 
mentative force with powers of vivid description, and 
@ rich and often irresistible pathos. In this vener- 
able and excellent man, his family have sustained 
an irreparable bereavement, society has lost oue of 
its sweetest examples, and religion one of its bright- 
est ornaments. 








Riterarp Notices. 


Just Published. 


Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s Evidences of Christianity :—~ 
forming Vol. 1X. of the Select Library ; published 
under the Superiotendence of Oliuthus Gregory, 
LLL. D, of the Royal Milit Academy. Cloth, 6s. 
Part XXVIII. of Baines’s History of Lancashire :— 
ble ct the Coiton, Manafactare i which, a com- 
ad aa ¢ only ore extant) is now in 
& Portrait Gallery Sg, Sertes ro 
ase yt TA and Memoirs o' illiam Tones 
v. Robert Hall; and Sir John Leslie. 
Cumberland, and Sat. 


Part Vivof Westmorland, 
umberiand, Illustrated. 

fart I. of an entirely New Edition of the National 
Parnes Gallery :—containing Portraits and Memoirs 
of oe BS he ; Lord Exmouth ; and Dr. Gray, Bishop 


A Map Md and Travels of St, Paul ; 
for Schools po Bib! eames, intended as a Compa- 
pion to the Map of Palesti 

Iso, a New and Corrected Fadition of the Mep of 
the Hoo in the time of our en Y illustrative of 





of the t 
val  vleces mentioned i iu the ‘Old Testament. 
aaa th the whole of Boydell’s 
Classical Library, No. XLII. Cicero, 
Prometheus Bound : translated into English ; and 
jeoaliapoess Poems. 
> r's Greecorum Goren Analysis, 12mo. 
The ‘Third Series of ‘ M‘Gregor's ‘True Stories 
from the History of Ireland ; from the Accession of 
James I. to the Revolution of 1688, including the 
great Rebellion of 1641. 
*Woman,’ the Angel of Life; a Pcem in Three 
Some. By Robert Montgomery, author of the 


Dissent, the Cause of God and Truth. By John 
Watson, ot of Internal Evidences of Christi- 


anity. 
Life of Dr. Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S., &e. 
By a Member of his Family. Vol. II. 8vo, 

fe aud jesenee Rev. Wm . Leavers, 
late ot Honiton y ;. s. Elliot, small 8vo. 


oF Author of “ Aids to 
&c,” 12mo. 
y Classical Library, No. XLI., Ovid. 
* Brangelicl Synopsis, Part V. By Ingram Cob- 
a Father's Present to his Son. 
In the Press. 


Rte Peerage of the British Empire, in 2 Vols. 
Aare and Map of Mary-le-bone, engraved by 
B. , under the direction of J. Britton, F FP.SA 





binet Cy Cyclo 
others. 
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